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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
By Joun CoAaTMAN 


HE Imperial Conference of this Coronation year of 

1937 has been carried through with a singular 

paucity of publicity, both before it began and 

whilst its work was in progress. But this lack of 
limelight does not mean that the Conference is of minor 
importance. On the contrary, it ranks with any of the great 
conferences of a generation ago in which the battle for 
imperial federation was fought and finally lost, and the 
Colonies attained the stature of Dominions during the 
literally vital discussions on imperial defence between 1907 
and 1911. And the secret of its importance is this. It is the 
first conference since 1926 at which the fundamental problems 
of our imperial association have come up for discussion. The 
conferences of 1930 and 1932 were chiefly concerned with 
economic policy, which, though obviously of great material 
importance, does not touch the real springs of the Empire’s 
life and unity. Its importance, in philosophic parlance, is 
accidental only. 

For the 1926 Conference, with the Balfour Declaration 
and its outcome in the Statute of Westminster, may be likened 
to a watershed. On one side the streams of feeling, opinion 
and action run back to the days of the old smperium and 
colonial status. On the other side they run through the new 
expanding Commonwealth of Nations to countries still 
unexplored and unknown. Before 1926 the old Colonies, 
now the Dominions, were growing up to full national stature. 
Every change in their relations with the mother country was 
consequently a change in the direction of greater autonomy 
for themselves, and of apparent weakening of the ties which 
held them in communion with the mother country and with 
each other. The Statute of Westminster completed the 
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process of emancipating the Dominions from all traces of the 
old imperium and gave statutory expression to the reality of 
their sovereign national status. And now it appears that this 
centrifugal process must be arrested, and indeed reversed. 
A number of fully independent nations, which in due time 
will be joined by others, have agreed to form a Commonwealth 
of Nations. And so the whole vast process of working out 
the conditions on which they can remain in association in wat 
and in peace has got to be undertaken. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult of the problems which this 
task brings in its train is the problem of co-operation in foreign 
policy, and in the dread event of war. The finding of a 
solution to this problem has been made very urgent by the 
present condition of the world, and the Imperial Conference 
of 1937 has at any rate begun its examination of this most 
formidable of the problems of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Here then is its importance, and here is the reason 
for the secrecy in which its proceedings have been veiled. 
The Economic Conference at Ottawa was carried on in a 
blaze of publicity and amid the din of violent partisan warfare 
in every country of the Commonwealth, and indeed in many 
foreign countries. This time the principal delegates have 
been occupied, as we have seen, with matters far more vital 
even than economic co-operation—far more explosive, far 
more unsuitable for public information and discussion. 

But before we turn to the work of this Imperial Conference, 
it will be of benefit to consider the conference itself in its 
character of the central political institution of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. For some years past there has 
been increasing realisation on the part of the different peoples 
of the Commonwealth, of its unity and individuality as a whole 
—an individuality to be distinguished from that of any of its 
separate component units. This unity and individuality exist, 
but a long series of developments leading up to the Statute of 
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Westminster, and the Statute itself, have left the Common- 
wealth almost completely bare of machinery for concerted 
action in such vitally important matters as foreign policy, 
defence, the settlement of disputes between two or more 
countries of the Commonwealth, and for other purposes 
second in importance only to these. Yet if the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is to continue to exist, it must fit 
itself to undertake concerted action by all its members in 
pursuance of objectives and interests which all the peoples 
of the Commonwealth believe to be of paramount concern to 
themselves. How is the Commonwealth to be fitted with 
such machinery, aad how are the very numerous and pro- 
foundly difficult problems, which will constantly arise in the 
course of the creation of such machinery, to be solved ? 
The answer is that the machinery will be created and the 
problems will be solved by the Imperial Conference. Already 
the post-War conferences have begun to tackle some of the 
more pressing of these needs, and a brief glance at the work 
of the conference as a whole or of its committees and sub- 
committees will throw light on this process. 

The true character of the Imperial Conference cannot be 
fully understood without some study of the work of its 
subsidiary bodies. These deal with the most important 
problems of inter-Commonwealth co-operation in con- 
stitutional, defence, and economic matters, and deal with them 
moreover in a highly practical fashion. Such subjects of 
first-rate importance as the creation of an inter-Commonwealth 
tribunal to replace the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—a body which shall be more in accordance than the 
Judicial Committee with the new constitution and spirit of 
the British Commonwealth—the vastly important subject, 
from a trade point of view, of the co-ordination of an all- 
commonwealth basis of engineering and electrical standards, 
and the whole range of methods of economic co-operation 
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have at different times provided work for committees or sub- 
committees of the Conference. Usually the reports of the 
sub-committees are unanimous, and are accepted as a matter 
of course by the Conference as a whole, but there have been 
exceptions to this general rule. Thus, the question of the 
creation of what is generally known as an “ Imperial 
Secretariat,” to keep the Commonwealth countries in touch 
with each other during the intervals between Conferences, 
and to prepare the agenda for the latter, has come up for 
discussion from time to time, but on each occasion there has 
been a split in opinion. The United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand have generally favoured the proposal, whilst 
the other Dominions have opposed it. 

One or two of these examples are worth a little further 
consideration because they reveal a vastly important side of 
the Imperial Conference, and show it in fact as the creative 
force on the institutional side of inter-Commonwealth 
relations. Let us dwell for a moment on the discussions which 
have taken place over the question of substituting some new 
tribunal for the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It 
is well known that, for some Dominions at any rate, the 
Judicial Committee has little if any practical significance, whilst 
for others it is one of the cornerstones of the constitution. In 
the Irish Free State the appeal to the Judicial Committee has 
been formally abolished by an Act of 1933. South Africa has 
sent very few cases to the Committee, and in Australia, only 
constitutional cases—that is, cases arising out of a dispute 
between the Commonwealth and the constituent states, or 
between two or more states—may be referred to the Com- 
mittee, and even then a special certificate from the Australian 
High Court is necessary. From New Zealand and India cases 
go to the Committee whenever they are thought necessary, 
whilst for Canada the Judicial Committee is by statute the 
final court of appeal, and many cases of the greatest con- 
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stitutional importance have come from that Dominion. 
This question of an Imperial Court of Appeal was fully 
discussed by the Conference as early as 1907, when the 
Conference agreed to a resolution moved by the Australian 
delegation “ that it is desirable to establish an Imperial Court 
of Appeal.” It is highly desirable that the position should 
be improved, as soon as possible, because it is quite likely 
that in the future there may be disagreements, even quarrels, 
between two or more of the members of the Commonwealth, 
or between the United Kingdom and one or more of the 
Dominions, for whose peaceful solution some acknowledged 
and authoritative tribunal is necessary. Agreement between 
the members of the British Commonwealth, or disputes 
between them, can be no concern of the League of Nations, 
and this fact reinforces the desirability of their setting up some 
machinery of their own. There have, in fact, within recent 
years been more or less serious disputes between different 
members of the Commonwealth, and one possible cause of 
serious dispute was pointed out by Professor Berriedale Keith 
some time ago. He was referring to an agreement, made in 
1924, between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Union of South Africa, regarding safeguards for holders 
of Union Trustee stocks. Before the agreement, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom had discretionary right to 
disallow any South African legislation which was considered 
to be injurious to stockholders or to violate the orig‘nal 
contract. Now, however, the Government of this country 
may merely request the South African Government to take 
the necessary steps to ensure such amendment as may be 
desired. To quote Professor Berriedale Keith’s own words : 
“Imagine the position of the Union Government 

when it brings down to Parliament a Bill to carry out a 
request by the British Government of which it does not 
approve. Parliament can hardly be expected to approve 
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such a proposal on British authority. The obvious 
course is to provide for reference to an inter-Imperial 
Tribunal of such a dispute, both sides agreeing to accept 
its decision ; for the Union Parliament would doubtless 
honour an obligation thus affirmed where it might decline 
the mere request of the British Government. As it 
stands, the new agreement replaces disallowance by a 
procedure which if brought into practice would probably 
involve a bitter inter-Imperial conflict . . .” 

At the Conferences of both 1926 and 1930 this matter was 
discussed and was left admittedly in an unsatisfactory position. 
It was decided not to recommend the creation of a permanent 
court, but to set up some ad hoc tribunal, whenever a specific 
case came up for settlement. The creation of a special tribunal 
will, of course, be a slow and delicate business, but there is 
little doubt that it will be achieved sooner or later. There is 
not the slightest doubt that its creation will have to be the 
work of the Imperial Conference, because it could hardly be 
done by any other agency, or by any other form of co-operation 
between the governments ; certainly it could not be done by 
discussions and debates in parliaments. This example, in 
fact, well illustrates the creative functions of the Conference. 

Again, let us consider the important report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee, which was set up by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. In both 1921 and 1923 the 
crucial problem of how to arrive at a definite and agreed body 
of principles in regard to both treaty-making in particular, 
and foreign relations in general, had occupied the attention 
of the Conference. The Committee of 1926 carried the 
discussion farther than it had been carried by either of the two 
previous conferences, and from their work the following 
general principles emerged : 

(1) That any of His Majesty’s governments should inform 

the rest when engaged in any negotiations that might 
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interest them so as to give them an opportunity of 
stating their views. 

(z) That the governments consulted should state their 
views promptly, and 

(3) That no government should take steps involving the 
others in any active obligations without their definite 
assent. 

(4) All parts of the Empire affected by treaties must be 
represented, either directly or indirectly, at the pro- 
ceedings leading up to them and must ratify them 
before they can become effective. 

These principles were reaffirmed by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1930, which further emphasised the special need of 
informing the other British Governments of treaty negotia- 
tions, and of promptness in forwarding news on the latter. 
This year’s Conference started out from the base thus secured 
and consolidated and as we shall see progress has been made, 
among other reasons because discussion, particularly during 
the past eighteen months, has been very active in all the 
Commonwealth Parliaments, and there has been clearly 
discernible an approximation between the views of the 
different governments concerned, both in regard to funda- 
mental matters of principle in foreign policy and also in the 
matter of defence policies. 

These two specific examples are in themselves sufficient 
to show the Imperial Conference in its essential character as 
the central political institution of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. A glance at its past history will be equally 
instructive, as showing how it has acquired this character by 
the stress of circumstances, the inner growth of the Common- 
wealth, and the nature of the principles on which it is based. 
This historical retrospect will also show that both the Imperial 
Conference and the Commonwealth are still in process of 
evolution, and that it is hard to say whether the progress of 
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the Commonwealth is moulding the Imperial Conference, or 
whether the Imperial Conference is now guiding and con- 
trolling the future development of the Commonwealth. 

The series of Imperial Conferences began with a somewhat 
fortuitous assembly of official and non-official, representative 
and non-fepresentative, persons from all over the Empire, 
who were in London for the Jubilee of 1887. But we quickly 
find the Conference putting itself on a more formal basis, and 
perpetuating its existence. Again, the first Conferences were 
regarded as meetings between the Colonies, now the 
Dominions, on the one hand, and the mother country on the 
other. There was no question, fifty years ago, of equality of 
status between Great Britain and her offspring. But, by the 
beginning of this century, the delegates to the Conferences 
already found themselves faced with problems of prime 
importance, not only to themselves but to the whole world. 
These were, first, the problem of the future political relations 
between Great Britain and the British countries overseas. 
In accordance with ideas which had become fairly popular 
in this country since the publication of Seeley’s Expansion of 
England, and had prevailed in greater or lesser strength from 
the days of Sir William Molesworth, a federation of the 
mother country and Colonies was believed to be the only 
alternative to ultimate dissolution of the Empire. Joseph 
Chamberlain fought the battle for federation with courage 
and determination, but he lost it at the Conference of 1902 
when the British countries turned their backs for ever on this 
solution. 

After this began the fateful series of Conferences held 
under the increasing threat of German naval competition. 
In the Conferences between 1902 and 1911, Dominion status, 
as we know it to-day, came to birth. Faced with the request 
from Great Britain to join in one common scheme of Imperial 
defence, Canada asserted her separate nationhood, and in effect 
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did the same for the other Dominions. By 1914, they were all, 
in theory at any rate, sufficiently masters of their own destinies 
to come into the war with Great Britain or to remain neutral, 
and in fact the kind and extent of the Dominions’ participation 
was entirely in their own hands. 

It is impossible to see how the decision on federation could 
have been taken so quickly, efficiently and harmoniously, had 
the question had to be threshed out in the press, on public 
platforms and in the legislatures of the countries concerned. 
Most certainly the vital decisions in regard to Dominion 
status could not have been made so safely and smoothly as 
they were, by any other means than those actually employed, 
namely, intimate, confidential discussion between the heads 
of the governments of Great Britain and the Dominions, all 
gathered round one table. 

For already by 1907 the constitution and character of the 
Imperial Conference had changed profoundly from the first 
more or less casual assembly. The reality and the vital 
importance of the discussions on federation and defence were 
reflected in the composition of the body by which the dis- 
cussions were carried on, and in corresponding changes in 
the relations between the representatives of Great Britain and 
the other countries taking part in the Conferences. The story 
is told in a series of resolutions passed by successive con- 
ferences. The first of these dates from the first Ottawa 
Conference of 1894, when it was resolved that: “ it would 
be desirable to hold periodical conferences of representatives 
of the Colonies and Great Britain for the discussion of matters 
of common interest.” 

The next resolution was passed in 1902, and not only 
defines the status of the representatives of the Colonies and 
Great Britain who are to attend the Conferences, but fixes a 
definite interval between successive meetings. The resolution 


«“ 


runs: “. . . it would be to the advantage of the Empire if 
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Conferences were held as far as practicable at intervals not 
exceeding four years, at which questions of common interest 
affecting the relations of the mother country and His Majesty’s 
Dominions over the seas could be discussed and considered 
as between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies . . .” 

The third resolution in this series was passed at the 
Conference of 1907 (for it was not found convenient to hold 
one in 1906 as suggested in the 1902 resolution) and ran as 
follows: “that it will be to the advantage of the Empire 
if a Conference, to be called the Imperial Conference, is held 
every four years, at which questions of common interest 
may be discussed and considered as between His Majesty’s 
Government and his Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions beyond the seas. The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom will be ex-officio President, and the Prime 
Ministers of the self-governing Dominions ex-officio members 
of the Conference . . .” 

Even a cursory examination of this resolution will reveal 
some very significant changes, both in the wording of the 
resolution as compared with that of the two preceding ones, 
and in the status of the Conference and the delegates who 
comprise it. Thus, the Conference has definitely become the 
Imperial Conference. The word “Colonial” goes once and 
for all. Next, the discussions are to take place between His 
Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
Therefore, the principal representatives of all the countries 
concerned will be the Prime Ministers. No longer will the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies preside over the deliberation 
of Premiers. Finally, the former Colonies have grown up 
into Dominions, this word registering a change, subtle but 
real and important, which has taken place in their own 
political stature and in their relations with the mother country. 

The crucial turning point in the history of the Imperial 
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Conference, and indeed of the British Commonwealth itself, 
was the development of the Conference into a meeting of 
Governments. From that moment onwards, the advance 
of the overseas members of the Commonwealth to Dominion 
status, with all that that phrase implies now, was inevitable. 
The fact that the Governments were meeting in person 
through their Prime Ministers meant that the Conference was 
competent to deal with the most important matters of inter- 
Commonwealth relations, and also that it was the one body 
which could be competent to deal with these matters and to 
guide the further development of the Commonwealth itself. 
The War history of the Conference shows that it can turn 
itself into an executive body with authority surpassing that 
of any individual government, and it may be that occasions 
will arise when this transformation will be effected for pur- 
poses of peace as well as for war. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations to-day is a political association of a kind 
completely new to political science. It is a new discovery in 
political association, with nothing more tangible to hold its 
members together than the determination of them all that they 
shall hold together. We have seen that this association must 
embody itself in political institutions and administrative 
machinery of different sorts. Happily in the Imperial Con- 
ference it already possesses its primum mobile, and we have 
seen some of the ways in which it works. 

Such are the character and history of the body which was 
in conference for about a month after the Coronation. Its 
agenda was comprised in the three chief categories of foreign 
affairs and defence, constitutional questions, and trade, 
shipping and air communications, and various other related 
topics. With one exception, to be noted shortly, trade 
questions did not come prominently before the Conference 
for discussion. The broad features and basic conditions of 
the trade of the United Kingdom and the Empire were 
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brought before the delegates by Mr. Runciman while he was 
still at the Board of Trade, and by Mr. Ormsby-Gore speaking 
about the dependent Empire. Further, at the first plenary 
session of the Conference on May 14, Mr. Mackenzie King 
dwelt on the duty of all British countries to do whatever lay 
in their power to abate the fury of economic warfare and lower 
the barriers to international trade. But the practical work 
in this regard had been mostly done in advance by means of 
separate negotiations between the countries concerned, a 
method which will continue to be followed in future in any 
questions arising out of the Ottawa Agreements. 

One very striking exception, however, to this comparative 
indifference to trade affairs was provided by the discussion 
by the Conference of the Anglo-American trade talks. The 
Dominion representatives were given full information of the 
American proposals for a trade treaty, and were asked to state 
what modifications of the Ottawa Agreements they would 
accept in order to make such a treaty possible. It is clear that 
some adjustments in the present system of imperial pre- 
ferences will be necessary before an Anglo-American trade 
treaty can be concluded, and the Government of the United 
Kingdom, quite rightly, brought the matter before the 
Imperial Conference. .The action of the British Government 
carries inter-imperial economic co-operation a long step 
further, and in a direction which nobody can deny is the right 
one, both for the Empire and the world. The following 
passage from the published summary of proceedings aptly 
sums up the attitude of the Conference towards international 
trade. 

“It was recognised that in the last resort the prosperity 
of the Commonwealth depends on that of the world as a 
whole, and that a healthy growth of international trade, 
accompanied by an improvement in the general standard of 
living, is an essential step to political appeasement.” 
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The general arrangement of the work was laid down at 
the opening plenary meeting on May 14, when it was agreed 
that foreign affairs, defence, the general review of Empire 
trade, and Colonial affairs, should be handled by the principal 
delegates. The other subjects of discussion, namely, shipping, 
civil air communications, a proposal to establish an Empire 
Agricultural Council, nationality inside the Commonwealth, 
and the supply and production of munitions and food supplies, 
were handed over to specific Committees. But the most 
important objective of the Conference was defined by the 
Chairman at the opening meeting, when he said, with general 
assent : “ We are agreed that questions of foreign affairs and 
defence shall be our main subjects.” 

But first let us deal with the Committee reports. The 
Shipping Committee emphasise how important co-operative 
action is inside the British Commonwealth, when British 
shipping is endangered by undue assistance being given to 
foreign shipping. Also, the special case of British shipping 
in the Pacific is examined, and the four countries concerned— 
namely, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and this country— 
are charged to consult further in this matter. The Civil 
Aviation Committee, too, arranged for joint action in 
promoting air communications inside the Empire, and 
approved the existing practice whereby any nation of the 
Commonwealth, giving a foreign air-line rights to operate, 
grants the same rights to Commonwealth interests as and 
when these are desired. The Constitutional Committee 
showed how to avoid dual nationality inside the Common- 
wealth, and arranged for the question of the nationality of 
married women to be further examined by the various British 
Governments concerned. The Economic Committee decided 
not to create an Empire Agricultural Council. 

On the all-important questions of Defence and Foreign 
Policy, the summary has much of great value and 
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importance. In discussing the question of munitions and other 
war supplies, as well as the supply of food and feeding stuffs, 
the Conference was impressed with the value of the free 
exchange of detailed technical information between the officers 
of the various Governments. Further, it “found general 
agreement among its members that the security of each of 
their countries can be increased by co-operation in such 
matters as the free interchange of information concerning the 
state of their naval, military and air forces, and the continuance 
of the arrangements already initiated by some of them for 
concerting the scale of the defences of ports, and measures for 
co-operation in the defence of communications and other 
common interests.” Also the Conference recognised the 
vital importance of safeguarding sea communications, and 
providing naval bases. But it should be noted that although 
co-operation is the theme of this discussion of defence, it is 
repeatedly emphasised that every member of the Common- 
wealth reserves to itself complete freedom of decision and 
action. 

The keynote of the whole discussion of foreign policy is 
the prime necessity to preserve the peace, and to establish the 
principle that international differences should be settled, not 
by force, but by conciliation. The Conference, therefore, 
were at one in declaring that the armaments of British 
countries should never be used for aggression or any purpose 
not consistent with the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or the Pact of Paris. Concerning the League, however, the 
Conference, whilst recognising how desirable it is to 
strengthen it by enlarging its membership agreed that this 
object would be made easier by separating the Covenant of 
the League from the Peace Treaties. 

The Conference recognises very clearly that the influence 
of each British country in the cause of peace will be greatly 
increased by agreeing to use that influence in the same 
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direction. Therefore, all the countries of the Commonwealth 
will continue to consult and co-operate with each other in this 
vital interest, and all matters of common concern. 

Lastly, the Conference Report strikes a hopeful note in 
foreign affairs, when it declares that all the British nations will 
co-operate with foreign nations in examining current diffi- 
culties, including obstacles in the way of international trade. 
It also says that while themselves attached to democratic 
principles British countries believe that differences of political 
creed should be no obstacle to friendly relations. 

Such are the chief points of the Report of the Imperial 
Conference of 1937. Clearly a notable step has been taken 
towards unifying policy and practice throughout the Common- 
wealth in the vital matters of foreign policy, defence, air 
communications and shipping. The work thrust upon the 
British Nations by the Statute of Westminster and the develop- 
ments which led up to it has been begun. 
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A SOVIET VIEW OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By I. Zvavirc# 
Professor of Economic Geography in the University of Moscow 


HE transformation of the British Dominions, till 

then autonomous colonies of Great Britain, into 

participants of the British Empire, had already 

begun at the beginning of the present century. 
The World War accelerated this process. The Dominions 
tendered valuable assistance to Great Britain when they 
sent their soldiers to fight on the battlefields of the Old World ; 
the Dominions kept Great Britain supplied with foodstuffs 
and raw material. The British government undoubtedly did 
a very wise thing when it invited representatives of the 
Dominion governments to participate in the Imperial War 
Cabinet and in the conference of Versailles. But both at 
Versailles and at the League of Nations the Dominions no 
longer appeared merely as parts of the British Empire, but as 
autonomous state organisations, with their own interests 
and their own independent views of the events taking place 
in the post-war world. 

This process of development of the Dominions into 
independent political entities, about which specialists in 
political law have written countless volumes, symbolised the 
victory of centrifugal tendencies in the British Empire over 
centripetal tendencies. However the innumerable patriotic 
and conservative-minded British journalists tried to slur over 
the nature of this process, to all unbiased observers of British 
political life it was obvious that the development of the 
British Empire had entered a new phase. The Dominions had 
emerged from their state of political dependence on the 
metropolis: the latter had to reconcile herself to the fact 
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that they had attained their political majority. The Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 merely stated in legal terms what already 
existed de facto. 

In whatever light one regards the new Indian Constitu- 
tion: whether one looks upon it as a step towards the 
transformation of India into a seventh, and the most important, 
British Dominion, or as an attempt on the part of British 
imperialism to hide the real state of affairs from the toiling 
masses, i.e., the unceasing dependence of India on England, 
one thing is clear: the very necessity of passing and promul- 
gating a new constitution also testifies to the growth of 
centrifugal forces in the British Empire. The new treaty of 
alliance between England and Egypt speaks of the same thing. 
Egypt has been tied to the chariot of the British Empire for 
more than half a century. And if now it has been found 
necessary to tie her with a new silk ribbon, we must seek the 
explanation in the fact that the former ties have become rusty 
and threaten to break asunder. 

And thus the attention of the men of science who were 
studying the state organisation and internal political life of 
the British Empire was directed towards the growth of 
centrifugal forces of the Empire. These men of science 
patiently reckoned up the losses of Great Britain in the 
imperial markets, studied the growth of the local industries of 
Canada, India and Australia, examined the problem of the 
contradictions between the interests of the bourgeoisie of the 
Dominions, whose concern is to protect the home market 
from foreign, which includes British, competition, and the 
interests of British industry, which is accustomed to make 
itself perfectly at home in the imperial markets. 

The Ottawa conference was something of a surprise to 
these men of science. The Ottawa conference once more 
demonstrated the strength of the bonds between the metro- 
polis and the Dominions. Although only trade agreements 
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between the metropolis and the Dominions were signed at 
the Ottawa conference, the conference revealed the presence 
of a certain identity of interests which the men of science 
knew about, but to which they paid insufficient attention. 

In our opinion, the five years separating one Imperial 
conference from the other (1932-1937) have proved the 
presence in the British Empire of considerable centripetal 
tendencies as well. These centripetal tendencies stand in 
opposition to those centrifugal forces of which we have 
already spoken. The common culture and language of the 
metropolis and the Dominions, the British capital invested in 
the industries of the Dominions and India, the predominance 
of British banks, of the British mercantile marine and of 
British trading interests and trading methods over the whole 
vast territory of the imperial possessions, and finally, the 
Navy and the military strength of Great Britain, which is 
potentially far greater than one might gather from the available 
information on the military strength of the metropolis—all 
this has its effect as well. Great Britain is the principal market 
for all the Dominions without exception : not one Dominion 
can do without it. Only Canada is more closely connected 
with the U.S.A. than with Great Britain, but even for Canada 
the metropolis is the next most important market and source 
of import, which Canada can by no means afford to disdain. 
The deliberate policy of London to utilise all these factors also 
has its effect. 

Thus if it is true to say that after the war the development 
of the British Empire entered a new phase, it would be 
wrong to consider that the British Empire, as a result of 
internal centrifugal tendencies, was on the point of falling to 
pieces. Those men of science who were of this opinion were 
confusing trends of development with the present stage in the 
history of the British Empire. The Indian constitution, her 
treaty of alliance with Egypt, the Westminster Statute—all 
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these state enactments, though they differ in form and in 
substance, point to the elasticity of the methods with which 
the metropolis checks the centrifugal forces of the British 
Empire, and checks them not unsuccessfully. 

Nevertheless, the peculiar feature of the modern stage in 
the development of the British Empire lies in the fact that a 
certain mitigation of the centrifugal tendencies in the develop- 
ment of the British Empire is accompanied by increased 
danger to the integrity of the Empire from without. 

England was, and still is, first among the powers which 
possess colonial raw material. It is natural, therefore, that the 
appetities of the agressor powers, which strive to seize colonial 
raw material, to secure colonial markets for themselves, and 
to make high profits on capital which could be invested in the 
colonies, should be directed towards the greatest colonial 
empire in the world. The aggressors from the German, 
Italian and Japanese camp put the British Empire first amongst 
the “ possessor ” nations and look with unconcealed longing 
at the vast possessions, the vast “ expanses ” of the empire. 

Herr Schacht, the economic dictator of Germany, in an 
article on German colonial aspirations in the January number 
of the American Journal Foreign Affairs, points out that the 
British Empire is eminently well supplied with colonial raw 
material, and expresses his indignation at England’s “ incom- 
prehension” of the “peaceful spirit” in which German 
fascism demands other people’s property. Not long ago 
Herr Goering, from his ministerial tribune, accused England of 
having “stolen” German colonies. During the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, a picturesque caricature of John Bull 
denying Italy the right of colonial conquest appeared in a 
fascist journal. Before the stout well-fed figure of John Bull. 
who sits at table with a table napkin round his neck, stands 
a huge joint of smoking hot roast-beef bearing the legend 
“ Colonies.” At some distance away stands the mendicant 
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“ proletarian ” Italy with a beseeching expression on her face. 
Under the caricature is written “ This is he who preaches 
morality for us.” The Italian, German and Japanese aggres- 
sors try with their usual cynicism to appeal to world public 
opinion: they defend their right against England and in the 
eyes of England to act now as England acted in the past. 

We shall not go into the moral rights and wrongs of that 
claim to justice which for the fascist dictators consists in the 
right to rob other nations. 

But as recently as two or three years ago one might have 
thought that Germany would agree to content herself with 
“ equality ” in Europe and, in the last resort, would make 
war on her eastern neighbours, without causing thereby a 
world conflagration. Of course, the menace of an attack by 
Germany on Czechoslovakia, on the U.S.S.R., and on the 
Baltic States, not only still holds good, but has grown 
immeasurably as a result of Germany’s armaments. Germany 
now speaks to Europe in the language that pre-war European 
democracy used to associate with the “ mailed fist ” of the 
empire of Kaiser Wilhelm II. But even the most short- 
sighted European politicians cannot fail to see that the 
Germany of Hitler, like the Germany of Wilhelm II, aspires 
to nothing less than world power. Hitler and his followers 
declare that Germany needs colonies from the economic point 
of view ; with true German precision they are already working 
out the conditions on which Germany is ready to take 
colonies, whether they are those that belonged to Germany 
before the war, or territories which belong to other powers. 

There is, it is true, a difference between the Germany of 
Hitler and the Germany of Wilhelm II in their colonial policy. 
The policy of German imperialism before the war in the 
matter of colonies differs very little from the policy of other 
powers which were striving to seize colonies : it was founded 
on the identical imperialist aim of the subjugation of other 
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peoples. And the colonial acquisitions of German imperialism 
before the war did not justify the expense incurred by Germany 
for their sake. With the possible exception of Tanganyika, 
the German colonies were sparsely populated and compara- 
tively poor. In Germany’s foreign trade and in her export of 
capital, her colonies play a very insignificant role. On the 
eve of the World War Germany was trying to seize new rich 
colonies in North Africa, and only the Anglo-French alliance 
prevented her from doing so. But for Hitler the seizure of 
colonies has not only the same objects as it had for Wilhelm II. 
Hitler endeavours, by the seizure of colonies, to strengthen 
his prestige in Europe and above all in Germany itself. 
The struggle for colonies is, to a considerable extent, of a 
symbolic character, and the leaders of the Third Empire 
not only do not deny this, but, on the contrary, continually 
stress the symbolic nature of their colonial pretensions. The 
seizure of colonies must add lustre to the tarnished counten- 
ance of fascism. From this point of view it demands the 
“return” of its colonies with particular insistence. Hitler 
wants to be able to say to the German people: “‘ We have 
returned to our German Fatherland what the cursed Marxists 
lost.” That it was the Germany of Wilhelm II which lost its 
colonies after having challenged the whole world is of no 
consequence. 

The Spanish adventure of German fascism exposes the 
danger of German policy before the eyes of the whole world ; 
for by its intervention in Spain Germany lays claim to world 
supremacy. Germany has no interests in Spain which she is 
obliged to defend with her army and fleet. There are three 
possible explanations of Germany’s participation in this 
joint German and Italian intervention in Spain. First of all, 
Germany aims at deriving immediate economic and political 
benefits for herself in Spain, i.e., to lay her hands on the 
Spanish colonies, on concessions of minerals in Spain itself, 
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and on Spanish military bases or islands. At present we only 
have Hitler’s word “ guaranteeing ” his renunciation of all 
conquests in Spain. Secondly, Germany aims at creating an 
ally for herself on the south-western frontier of France, an 
ally who would greatly embarrass France’s position, and 
consequently that of England, if and when France and 
England were forced to fight Germany. Thirdly, in Spain 
German fascism asserts its world mission of combating 
“ bolshevism,” though a legal democratic government is in 
power in Spain. But there’s nothing accidental about this : 
in the eyes of fascism, democracy is not only an object of 
hatred, but of contempt. All three aims of German policy in 
Spain threaten the British Empire. If Germany succeeds in 
securing a firm foothold for herself in Spain, Gibraltar will 
lose its present importance for England. If a fascist Spain 
arises as a result of German and Italian intervention, England 
and France will have to maintain considerable forces on the 
south-western Pyrenean front, in order to keep in check the 
loyal sentiments of Franco and his adherents towards their 
German patrons. Finally, German fascism in Spain challenges 
the principle of popular government, which is the basis of 
the whole state system of the metropolis and her Dominions. 

The appearance of Germany in Africa in the réle of a 
colonial power, whether in Portuguese Angola, or in Tangan- 
yika, or in the Cameroons, will be another menace to the 
British Empire. Germany will use its colonies in Africa for 
the construction of military bases, which will be used against 
England in the event of a new war. The granting to Germany 
of colonies in Western Africa will endanger British communi- 
cations with Cape Town, i.e., the safety of the alternative 
route to India and Australia (that avoiding the Suez Canal). 
In addition, there can be no doubt that the appearance of 
Germany in Africa might be the signal for all the anti-British 
forces in the British colonies to rally round the German 
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agents in Africa. The World War showed that German 
intrigues and subsidies in the South African Union led to a 
rising right at the beginning of the world war. We are far 
from considering the South African Union with its specific 
racial and national problem as a country which is immune 
from the contagion of the fascist doctrine. Doctor Malan and 
his party, for example, have ideologically much in common 
with German fascism. 

But Germany is not alone. The occupation of Abyssinia, 
which fascist Italy succeeded in carrying through, has made a 
substantial difference to the correlation of forces in the Far 
East and in North-East Africa. Abyssinia does not actually 
lie on any of the trading and strategic routes of England. 
But if one were to draw three lines on the map marking the 
three most important British lines of communication—one 
to Suez, Aden and Bombay, the second from Cape Town to 
Cairo, and the third from Cape Town to Zanzibar and 
Socotra, it will be seen that Abyssinia, together with Eritrea 
and Somaliland, lie just in the centre of the triangle formed 
by these three lines. This means that Abyssinia can become a 
splendid base in the hands of Italy for an attack on British 
communications. Control over the sources of the Blue Nile 
enables Italy to bring pressure to bear on Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and on Egypt itself. True, we read a document which 
had been stolen from the archives of the British government 
and published in the Italian press, in which British experts 
endeavoured to prove that the fate of Abyssinia in no way 
concerned British interests. But the rearmament of British 
bases in the Mediterranean, the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, 
and the concern shown for Palestine, make it perfectly plain 
that the leading British politicians do not in practice take 
this extremely optimistic estimate as their point of departure. 

In the nineteenth century we learnt in our geography 
text-books that the length of Italy’s coastline did not permit 
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her to fight against an enemy who possessed a very strong 
fleet. We knew, therefore, that in spite of all the opportunism 
of Italian foreign policy, Italy would never dare to attack 
England. But the development of technique has changed 
this correlation of forces. Since the appearance of bombing 
aeroplanes in the world, the length of Italy’s coastline (6,660 
kilometres as compared with its 2,078 kilometres of inland 
frontier line), will no longer be such a danger to Italy in the 
event of a war between her and England. Aviation can keep 
Italy informed of the movements of the British naval forces, 
and these very forces can be attacked from the air. 

We are by no means of the opinion, of course, that the 
British position will be hopeless in the event of a war between 
her and Italy. We are much farther from this thought than are 
Mr. Garvin and certain other British “ patriots.” But we are 
bound to record the danger which issues from Italy and 
threatens England in the Mediterranean. Italy aspires after 
the Nile, the Jordan, and Suez—that is to say, the decisive 
regions of British influence. Italy has already secured a footing 
on the threshold of these regions. And if Italy herself is not 
very dangerous, Italy in alliance with Germany can become a 
sufficiently serious menace to the integrity of the British 
Empire. 

Finally, for over six years already Japan has been carrying 
on a policy of conquest in the Far East. In 1931 Japan seized 
Manchuria without having met even with that minimum of 
resistance, which had endeavoured to block the path of 
Italian aggression in Abyssinia. Since that time Japan has 
continued her advance inte China without interruption, 
seizing one Chinese province after another. At the same time 
Japan is gradually laying hands on the whole trade of the 
provinces she has seized, thereby depriving England and 
America of their age-old positions in Northern China. 

China and Manchuria are not, of course, parts of the 
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British Empire. But to speak of direct British interest in 
China, it should be noted that the strengthening of Japan in 
China has already weakened the English positions in some of 
the regions adjacent to British India, and has forced England 
to spend enormous sums on the fortification of other second- 
line approaches. Many British authorities consider Hongkong 
and the Philippines as no more than “ a pledge in the hands of 
Japan.” Such, for instance, is the opinion of the Canadian 
group of members of the Pacific Institute, declared in a 
memorandum at the last session of this Institute. 

On the other hand, the attention which Japanese military 
circles have begun to pay to Australia has also aroused no 
little anxiety. In his brilliant speech in Moscow in 1936, 
Mr. Carter, the secretary of the Pacific Institute, said that 
North Australia is known better in Tokyo than in Sydney 
or Melbourne. Once upon a time German geographers, 
economists and military specialists boasted that they knew 
the geography of Tsarist Russia better than the Russians 
themselves. At the Berlin Congress on the Eastern question 
the Russian diplomats used Austrian maps. We know what 
this portended: an attempt to seize foreign territory in 
connection with the peace of Brest-Litovsk, and a return to 
the same frenzy of conquest in “ Mein Kampf.” If matters 
really are as Carter described them, then Japanese aggression 
in North Australia is also not only possible, but even 
highly probable. The successes achieved by Japanese trade 
in the Dutch East Indies proved that there is some foundation 
in the rumours that the German-Japanese agreement, veiled 
by its avowed aim of combating the Comintern, includes, 
amongst other secret objects, the sharing out between them 
of the Dutch East Indies. It must not be forgotten that this 
agreement enables Germany and Japan simultaneously to 
bring pressure to bear on Holland both in Europe and in 
Asia. But it must be borne in mind that the Dutch East 
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Indies are one of the direct stepping-stones to the British 
Empire, and one in which England is most profoundly 
interested. The Dutch producers of rubber, tin and petroleum 
oil are closely bound up with British investors. 

And in our view, therefore, those organs of the English 
press like the London Economist were right when they pointed 
out the danger threatening the British Empire in the present 
combination of powers, i.c., in the trinity of aggressors— 
Germany, Japan and Italy. This bloc has already to a certain 
extent taken on the form of a united political force. In the 
centre stands Germany, the principal member of the bloc. 
Offshoots from Germany branch off in two directions : one 
towards Japan, the other towards Italy. 

We have seen that in the post-war period Great Britain 
was able to find some means of bringing about more unity in 
the British Empire, of overcoming, to a certain extent, 
temporarily though it may be, the centrifugal tendencies 
which were, and still are, tearing the Empire asunder. But 
Great Britain has still to find means of overcoming the 
danger which threatens the British Empire—and world peace 
—and which comes from the aggressor powers. 

The British Empire is vast and rich, but it is these very 
qualities which make it vulnerable. The British Empire can 
be compared to the Greek hero Achilles, but whereas only 
Achilles’s heel was vulnerable, the British Empire, that most 
mighty Empire of all times, has heels everywhere ; that is, 
it is vulnerable at every point and is obliged to scatter its 
forces. There is no doubt that it is this which must be 
considered as its chief problem today. Far more than by its 
own centrifugal forces, it is threatened today by the rise 
in the world of aggressive forces which are seeking for 
territories which should be most convenient to seize and are 
naturally devoting their attention to British possessions. 
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By Leonarp WOooLr 
“TT NTERNATIONAL affairs have drifted these last 


months into a situation where there is a faint and 
; momentary hope of stopping Europe’s suicidal plunge 

into an “inevitable ” war. An opportunity has arisen, 
a lull, a breathing space, a comparatively lucid interval, in 
which statesmanship of intelligent boldness and cautious 
sagacity might begin the resurrection of peace. In order to 
understand and grasp this opportunity of peace, it is necessary 
first to understand the danger of war. 

The immediate danger of war, which has been growing 
with terrifying rapidity since 1931, is due primarily to two 
factors. If both or either of these factors were removed or 
substantially modified, the chances of preventing a European 
war in the next 15 or 20 years would be immeasurably 
increased. The first is the policy and international manners 
and methods of the three fascist Great Powers, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. If an earthquake or miracle painlessly 
removed these three countries from our midst without 
disturbing the rest of the earth, or even if a still greater 
miracle converted their governments over-night to the 
political views of Mr. Lansbury, it is practically certain that 
Europe would enjoy peace for the next 25 years. The peace 
treaties of 1919 were bad treaties, just as the Treaty of Vienna 
after the previous great war was a bad treaty, but to-day there 
is NO major international question which is in itself or contains 
within itself a threat to peace. There is no major question 
between the Great Powers now which even in the international 
system of the last part of the nineteenth century would have 
been felt to endanger peace. The danger to peace is not in 
the “ questions ” themselves, but in the methods and policies 
of the three fascist Powers. Their governments are com- 
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mitted to an extreme form of militarist nationalism. Like 
many other governments and states, they are “ dissatisfied,” 
and all three have shown that at any moment, if their rulers 
consider the moment favourable, they will resort to war or 
take armed action which makes war inevitable in order to 
obtain “ satisfaction.” The immediate danger of war in 
Europe comes therefore solely from the danger of an act of 
ageression on the part of Germany or Italy or of some 
aggressive or spectacular action by one of the dictators which 
would involve him in a dispute in which the alternatives for 
him were to make war or lose face. 

The second threat to peace comes from the breakdown of 
the League and of its system of collective security. It is 
intimately connected with the threat which comes from 
Germany and Italy. The policy of the mailed fist, shining 
armour, and an armaments race—which is the policy of the 
fascist Powers—involves an international system which is the 
antithesis of the League system. Up to 1931 the initiative in 
international affairs, despite the crudities and follies of allied 
statesmanship, remained with the League. A major war was 
then improbable, because in any major question or crisis it 
was probable that the League system would work at least to 
the extent of preventing war; it would impose some sort of 
pacific settlement upon a would-be aggressor because he had 
to face the probability of collective defence of his victim. 
Since 1931 the initiative has passed from the hands of the 
League and the pacific League Powers into those of the 
bellicose Powers, Germany and Italy. France, Britain, and 
the League Powers no longer attempt to control or even 
influence the course of international affairs ; like birds in the 
vicinity of a large snake, they watch in paralytic expectation 
Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini for the next flamboyant action 
and the next victim. Their only statesmanship consists in 
armaments and more armaments, in the hope that, when war 
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comes, they may be formidable enough to defend themselves 
or deflect it upon a weaker victim. In other words the fascist 
system of settling international disputes and regulating inter- 
state affairs in Europe by military action, force, threats, and 
war—the old international system in its crudest and most 
barbarous form—has established or re-established itself. The 
corollary of this is that the League system of settling disputes 
by pacific methods and of collectively defending a victim of 
aggression no longer exists. The League, of course, still 
exists at Geneva ; the corpse of the collective system, reduced 
to a skeleton of dry bones, persists in the Covenant ; but both, 
as instruments for preventing war or as effective factors in the 
international situation, are dead. How dead they are is shown 
by the dominance of the fascist Powers in international affairs, 
the abandonment of any attempt on the part of Britain and 
France to control events, and the hopeless fatalism of 
rearmament undirected by any policy but that of panic. 
Who killed the League is not merely a question of historical 
interest, for those who killed it are still in power, at any rate 
in this country, and to-day they are drifting to the appalling 
catastrophe of a European war directed by the same ideas as 
those which led them to destroy in Manchuria and Abyssinia 
the first foundations of permanent peace which had been laid 
in the collective security system of the League. The responsi- 
bility of the National Government for destroying the League 
has been admirably analysed and expounded in a book just 
published, Zhe Road to War.) and I would refer those who 
want a detailed analysis of the policy which has brought us 
to our present pass and must, if continued, land us in an 
inevitable war to that book. Ultimately there are only two 
ways in which the relations of European states can be regu- 
lated : one is force and the threat of force, a system—adopted 


and proclaimed in its extreme form by Germany and Italy— 


‘The Road to War, prepared by a Small Group of Experts. (New Fabian Research 
Bureau and Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
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in which each state, armed, drilled, and militarized to the 
maximum extent, is judge in its own cause, is not bound by 
any of the rules of international law or by any obligation to 
submit disputes to pacific settlement, and is prepared at any 
moment, in large or small questions, to take armed action 
against another state ;! the other is a system which insists upon 
the regulation of international affairs and inter-state disputes 
by an ordered and prescribed method of pacific settlement 
instead of by force and threats and upon limitation of 
armaments, and which provides some assurance of collective 
defence against aggression. 

The League established a system of the second kind. It 
has been destroyed, because, as I showed in a previous article,’ 
it depends upon a psychological factor, a belief in peoples and 
governments that its obligations will be carried out, and the 
French and British Governments by their action in the 
Manchurian and Abyssinian affairs destroyed that belief. No 
one in Europe now believes that, if, in the next year or two, 
there is a threat of war or an act of aggression, France and 
Britain will comply with their obligations under the Covenant. 
No one believes that there is now any kind of assurance that 
disputes will be settled pacifically. No one regards the League 
as an effective instrument for preventing war and safeguarding 
their security against attack. The concrete expression of this 
disbelief in the existence of the League and of any system of 
collective security can be observed in the rearming of the 
Great Powers and in the samve qui peut among all the smaller 
states to detach themselves from any commitments in the 


1The extent to which this system of savage anarchy has been imposed upon Europe 
in the last five years is not yet realised by very many people. The Italian Government 
showed, indeed openly declared, that nothing but war and conquest would satisfy it in 
Abyssinia. ‘The armed intervention of Germany and Italy against the Spanish 
Government is destructive of any kind of international law or of an ordered society 
of states such as had begun to grow up in the last century. The immediate bombard- 
ment of Almeria by German warships as a “ reprisal,” without any communication 
pm Sy Spanish Government, carries this process of barbarism and anarchy a stage 


*Thbe Political Quarterly, July-September, 1936. 
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Covenant or other agreements and understandings which 
might involve them in the coming war. 

That any sane and civilised person can believe that the 
complicated relations of European states can be carried on 
for long without the catastrophe of a great war under the 
anarchic system of force and threats imposed upon us by 
Germany and Italy makes one despair of the political 
intelligence of the human race. It is impossible to make 
permanent peace a certainty, but without the League system 
or something like the League system in Europe war is a 
certainty. It follows that the only hope of peace is to take 
the initiative in international affairs out of the hands of 
Germany and Italy and to re-establish a system of pacific 
settlement and collective security. The two things, as I said 
above, are intimately connected ; they are two facets of the 
same problem, the problem of re-establishing order, civilisa- 
tion, and peace in Europe. 

Let us turn back now to the immediate situation to which 
I referred in the first paragraph. The temporary breathing 
space and opportunity which have appeared are not due to 
any resurrection or signs of life in the League or in French 
and British policy, but to an ebb in the bellicose policy of the 
fascist Powers. Six months ago there was considerable danger 
that Germany or Italy or both would take some deliberate step 
in the near future which would precipitate war. All over 
Europe statesmen and ordinary people were feeling and 
saying this. The danger still exists, but it is less immediate 
and, what is even more important perhaps, people feel it to be 
less immediate. There are three things which have contri- 
buted to this temporary anticyclonic change in the inter- 
national weather: the comparative failure of German 
armaments and of the Italian forces in Spain, the effectiveness 
of the Russian air-force in Spain, and the rearmament of Great 
Britain. The psychological effect of these three facts has been 
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considerable. Everything which is known points to the 
conclusion that they have strengthened the forces in Germany 
which are opposed to a violent and forward policy which 
would precipitate war. Events in Spain itself confirm this 
view, for they indicate that Germany and Italy are prepared 
to continue their policy of violence and intervention in Spain, 
but not beyond the point at which it might involve them in 
war. These conclusions are, of course, highly problematical ; 
but even if they be not true, there is no doubt that a large 
number of people believe them to be true. And that is a fact 
of the greatest importance. For it means that there has been 
a change in political international psychology. A calmer, 
more optimistic feeling has spread over Europe in the last 
few months. Six months ago thousands of persons in every 
country were feeling that war was inevitable, that it would 
come upon us from some violent act of Germany or Italy 
to-morrow orf, if not to-morrow, the day after. Now many 
of those people are feeling that the fascist Powers have had 
a bit of a shock and that the rearmament of Britain has given 
them something to think about. There is, they feel, a breath- 
ing space, a lucid interval in the madness. This psychological 
change, one must repeat again and again, may be very fleeting ; 
some incident in Spain or some violent action may destroy the 
new confidence before what is written here is in print; but 
while it lasts, it is of great importance, for nothing increases 
the danger of war more than a general feeling that it is 
imminent and inevitable. 

If the policy of the pacific Great Powers were directed by 
intelligent and determined statesmanship, this breathing space 
and psycholcgic2] moment might be used to stop temporarily, 
or even perhaps permanently, the drift to war. To do this a 
twofold policy is required. First, the initiative in international 
affairs must be taken out of the hands of Germany and Italy. 
That means that in every major question, involving the risk 
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of war and, therefore, as the Covenant says, “ of concern ” 
to all other states, for instance, the Spanish civil war, Britain, 
France, and Russia must have a clear, defined policy based 
upon the rules of international law and the keeping of treaties 
and directed to preserve peace and prevent violent or aggres- 
sive action or intervention by any other state in Europe. 
From the first moment of doubt or crisis, it must be made 
clear to Germany and Italy that this policy of peace, order, and 
law will be firmly and unprovocatively pursued, and that 
attempts to override it by sudden violent and aggressive 
actions will be resisted. The lesson of the last few months 
is that the fascist Powers are prepared to go to the extreme 
limit with threats, bullying, and violent dramatic actions 
against smaller Powers, but they are not prepared at present 
to risk war with the pacific Great Powers. If their policy of 
bullying and violence is resisted and the rights of other states 
to order and peace are asserted, they give way. By asserting 
their right to peace and to a say in the ordering of Europe, 
the pacific Powers, particularly France and Britain, would 
regain the initiative in European policy and might prevent 
the German and Italian Governments from involving Europe 
in war during the next two years. Such a prolongation of the 
temporary breathing space and lucid interval would give time 
for the second part of a programme of peace, namely the first 
steps towards a reconstitution of the peace or collective 
security system, the beginning of a resurrection of the League. 

The reconstitution of what is called a “ peace front” in 
Europe and the resurrection of the League will be a much 
more difficult task than many people, particularly in the Labour 
movement, realise. These people imagine that, if only the 
governments of Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. went to 
Geneva prepared to “make the League a reality,” the 
resurrection of the League would be immediately accomplished 
and a collective security system re-established in Europe. 
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This is a delusion. It ignores the deep disintegration which 
the Manchurian and Abyssinian affairs have produced in 
Europe. They destroyed completely the bonds of belief upon 
which an international peace or collective security system 
must depend. None of the smaller Powers of Europe now 
believe that the obligations of the collective security system 
will be complied with by the Great Powers in the interests 
of or to protect the integrity and independence of small states. 
In so far as they regard the League seriously, they regard it 
as a danger and snare for themselves. They regard their 
obligations under the Covenant as a net which may entangle 
them in the inevitable war between the Great Powers. That 
is why the motive power of international organisation at the 
moment is not co-operation or collective security, but a 
sauve qui peut from all the obligations of collective security. 
You can observe Belgium leading the way in this process by 
demanding formally to be relieved of such obligations. The 
Prime Minister of Holland has publicly stated that, if a 
neighbouring Great Power were the aggressor, it is out of 
the question that Holland would apply sanctions under 
Article 16 of the Covenant. In July, 1936, the Prime Ministers 
of Denmark, Finland, Holland, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, after consultation, issued a statement beginning 
with the significant words : 

“ The aggravation of the international situation and 
the cases of resort to force that have occurred during the 
last few years in violation of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations have given rise in our countries to some 
doubts whether the conditions in which they undertook 
the obligations contained in the Covenant still exist to 
any satisfactory extent.” 

These are all examples, among the most pacific states of 
Europe, of the general sauve qui peut from the League and 
collective security. The same process can be observed, under 
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slightly different forms, in the equivocal policy of Poland 
towards the League and France; in the agreement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia with its menace to the Little Entente, 
which has been hitherto one of the chief pillars of the League 
system among the smaller states; and in the failure of the 
whole French system of agreements within the framework of 
the League, based upon the Soviet pact and the Little Entente. 

To state these facts is only to draw in detail the picture 
of the League’s disintegration. In doing so we have 
necessarily had to describe the disintegration in psychological 
terms. ‘These statesmen of the smaller Powers no longer 
believe that the Great Powers will comply with their 
obligations under a collective security system to defend a 
small Power against aggression; hence their determination 
to release themselves from any commitments under a Covenant 
which will not secure them against attack and yet may involve 
them in war. This shows the difficulty of any immediate 
resurrection of the League and the danger of attempting any 
immediate reconstitution of the peace system on a grandiose 
scale. There can be no doubt that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
had a profoundly disintegrating effect upon the “ peace 
front” in eastern Europe, and those who really want to 
reconstitute that “ front ” should learn the lesson of that fact. 
After Manchuria and Abyssinia any policy of the Great Powers 
involving reciprocal guarantees of security is deeply suspect 
to smaller Powers ; they regard it as a manceuvre of the Great 
Powers to obtain allies for the strengthening of their own 
position and they do not believe that the Great Powers will 
honour their obligations if it is merely a question of protecting 
a smaller state. The Franco-Soviet Pact, therefore, increased 
the pace of the sauve qui peut among the small states of Europe, 
for they saw in it no assurance of security for themselves, but 
a danger of being entangled in a war between Germany on 
one side and France and Russia on the other. The small states 
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will see exactly the same danger in any attempt to resurrect 
the League immediately on a large scale and will regard with 
well justified suspicion any proposal that they should enter a 
collective security system in which they would be bound to 
apply sanctions against the aggressor in any war between 
Great Powers. 

These are unpleasant facts, but they are realities which 
must be faced by pacifists and those on the Left who believe, 
as I do, that there can be no hope of prolonged peace without 
a resurrection of the League and of collective security. The 
facts merely show that the damage done to the League and to 
the European peace system by the French and British Govern- 
ments was so profound, that, if we are to rebuild them, we 
must start slowly and from the foundations. 

Our problem is to find the nucleus of a resurrected League 
and of resistance to the anarchical system of violence which 
is being imposed upon Europe by Germany and Italy. The 
nucleus of a new League will be the nucleus of the “ peace 
front ” in Europe. It can be found in France and Britain, and 
our whole policy should start from that. It should begin with 
close co-operation between the French and British Govern- 
ments in working out the basis for a common front of all 
pacific European Powers to resist aggression. ‘The basis 
should be an open agreement between France and Britain 
mutually to guarantee their security. The two countries must 
have acommon armaments policy determined by their common 
needs of defence. They shouid have the closest possible 
co-operation in economic policy, directed to freeing inter- 
national trade. They must explore together the possibility 
of creating a common peace front in Europe. In practice, that 
means that they must consider and decide in concert to what 
extent they are prepared to guarantee individual states or 
groups of states against aggression. Are they prepared to 
guarantee the security of Czechoslovakia, for instance ? And of 
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Austria ? And of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and so 
on? Each case must be considered realistically and on its 
merits. That means that no obligation must be assumed which 
will not be met and which cannot be openly proclaimed. The 
objects in view must be to set up barriers to aggression in 
those parts of Europe in which any act of aggression would 
most endanger peace and at the same time to bring back the 
smaller Powers into a collective security system. In order 
to achieve the second object the fact will have to be faced that, 
in the present state of Europe and after their experience of the 
League, the smaller Powers will not enter a common front, 
unless the Great Powers guarantee their security without 
asking from the small Powers a reciprocal guarantee of the 
security of the Great Powers. This is a very important fact 
both with regard to the immediate situation and the eventual 
reconstitution of the League. The resurrection of the League 
will be impossible if small Powers are expected to guarantee 
the security and integrity of Great Powers or once more to 
accept to the full the obligations of articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant. It is probably true that a fully effective collective 
security system cannot be established, and therefore that the 
maximum insurance against war in Europe cannot be given, 
without a universal obligation upon all states within the 
system to defend the victim of aggression. But we have to 
learn from the experience of the last few years and build upon 
the actual situation. The actual situation is that the policy 
of France and Britain towards the League since 1931, the 
dominance of Germany and Italy, and the rearming of the 
Great Powers for war have had such a disintegrating effect 
upon Europe that the small Powers cannot afford to come 
into any system in which such obligations are asked of them. 
The time may come again in which the wider security system 
of the League can be re-established. But for the moment, if 
we wish to prolong the breathing space and lay the foundations 
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of peace, we must begin by basing peace and security upon 
guarantees of those Powers which alone can be expected to 
make them effective.’ 

A close alliance between the democracies of France and 
Britain, such as is here advocated, and an open exploration 
by their Governments of the possibilities of guaranteeing the 
security of the smaller Powers and so of resurrecting the 
League would have an immediate and profound effect upon 
Europe. It would take the initiative out of the hands of the 
fascist Powers and so help to re-establish confidence. But 
to be effective, it would have to be accompanied by a definite 
policy, wherever and whenever possible, towards Germany 
and Italy, based upon the following principles : 

(1) France and Britain must oppose a common front 
to any attempt at aggressive action on the part of the 
fascist Powers wherever such action endangers peace. 
This must and can be done firmly, but yet unprovo- 
catively, and it is the only way of preventing the present 
drift towards anarchy and violence in international affairs 
which is the direct result of our Government always 
leaving the initiative in the hands of Germany and Italy. 
To give an example: having adopted the policy of non- 
intervention in Spain and having obtained the agreement 
of Germany and Italy to it, the French and British 
Governments should firmly and actively insist upon it 
being carried out by those Powers, and should not, as 
they have done hitherto, passively acquiesce in continual 
intervention by the fascist Powers. That does not mean, 
of course, as conservatives and extreme pacifists pretend, 
that those who favour this kind of policy propose that 
France and Britain should conduct their policy on fascist 


or militarist lines and put a pistol at the heads of Germany 


1 Space makes it impossible for me to deal with other obligations, short of the 
reciprocal guarantees of the Covenant, e.g. the obligation of benevolent neutrality 
towards the victim of aggression, which the smaller states might or might not be 
feasonably asked to give in the early stages of the League’s resurrection. 
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and Italy and threaten war on every possible occasion. 
What it means is that the Governments of the great 
democratic Powers must have and pursue firmly and 
actively their own policy of ensuring peace, maintaining 
the rules of international law, and protecting the primary 
rights of democratic states to existence, and they must 
show that they are not prepared to abandon that policy 
at the first sign of resistance or threat. Everything which 
has happened in the last two years proves that to yield 
to the international bully and blackmailer only increases 
the danger of war, and that firm but unprovocative 
resistance to the bullying, threatening, and blackmailing 
promotes the chances of peace. 

(2) An active policy of resisting violence and threats 
of violence from the fascist Powers should be accom- 
panied by an active policy of attempting to redress any 
of their legitimate grievances. It is essential that the 
French and British Governments should make it clear to 
Germany and Italy and to the rest of the world that, 
while they are determined to assert the right of them- 
selves and the smaller Powers of Europe to enjoy peace 
and democratic liberties, they are prepared to redress any 
legitimate grievances, territorial or economic, which the 
“unsatisfied Powers” may have. The French and 
British Governments should also, wherever possible, 
try to get Germany and Italy to share in the guarantees 
of security to smaller Powers and in this way to enter 
themselves into the collective security system. 

(3) The French and British Governments should 
make the greatest possible effort to obtain agreements 
for the limitation of armaments and to induce the fascist 
Powers to agree to limitation. 

It will be observed that in this outline of policy little or 
nothing has been said about the U.S.S.R. The proposals 
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will be condemned out of hand on that account by many 
people on the Left as anti-Russian or anti-Communist. That 
is not the case. In the long run, peace is not possible in 
Europe unless the U.S.S.R. can be brought as an active 
member into the “common peace front” and a collective 
security system. But that does not alter the fact that the 
disintegration of the League and of the peace front is so 
great at the moment that any attempt to reconstitute them 
with France, Britain and the U.S.S.R. as nucleus would be 
doomed to failure. Instead of stopping the disintegration, 
it would increase it. It must be remembered that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and the attempt of France to build upon it and 
agreements with the smaller states of south-eastern Europe 
a system of security definitely accelerated the disintegration. 
The attempt broke down owing to the ambiguous position 
of Poland and the fears of the smaller states that they would 
gain no security themselves, but would run the gravest risk 
of becoming involved in the quarrels of the Great Powers. 
If an attempt to reconstitute the League through what would 
amount to an alliance between France, Russia and Britain 
were made, it would have the same effect. That is why, if 
we are to recreate a collective security system, we must 
start again from the beginning, and the only safe beginning 
is France and Britain as a nucleus. That nucleus is clearly a 
defensive and pacific nucleus, and it has the great advantage 
from the point of view of working for peace at the present 
moment that it is not tied up to either of the two “ideologies” 
which seem to be going to do for Europe in the twentieth 
century what religion did for it in the seventeenth. But 
though at the moment peace can best be assured by not 
attempting to bring the Soviet Union into some large 
collective security system, the French and British Governments 
should work in close accord with the Soviet Government in 
all international questions. In all cases where it is necessary 
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to oppose aggression or violent policy on the part of the 
fascist Powers, they should co-operate with the U.S.S.R., 
and in working out the basis for a common peace front they 
should consult the Soviet Government. Finally, wherever 
feasible and desirable they should try to get the Soviet 
Government to share in guaranteeing the security of smaller 
states. 

There are two points or objections to these proposals 
which will occur to some readers and with which I can only 
deal very shortly in the space available. What, it will be 
asked, would be the position of the Franco-Soviet Pact if the 
policy urged in this article were adopted by France and 
Britain? In my opinion, for the reasons given above, the 
system of the Franco-Soviet Pact has in fact broken down. 
The sooner the Governments of France, the U.S.S.R. and 
Britain tacitly admit this fact, the better for the peace of 
Europe. The right way “tacitly to admit the fact” is to 
substitute for the now emasculated system of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact a system under which France and Britain, united 
in a “common front” and in co-operation with the U.S.S.R., 
would pursue the policy of resisting aggression, defending 
democracy, and resuscitating the League put forward in the 
preceding pages. The second objection which may be taken 
is that a limited collective security front, based on Britain 
and France, might be confused with or easily transformed 
into the “ western security pact ” advocated by Herr Hitler. 
The answer is that the western security pact of Herr Hitler 
is the exact opposite of the pact between Britain and France 
upon which I propose a rebuilding of the collective security 
system in Europe. Herr Hitler’s Pact is designed to secure 
peace in the west by a multilateral treaty of western Powers 
in order to leave his hands free elsewhere. The Pact proposed 
here is a pact between the two great democratic Powers 
openly made, in the first place to defend themselves against 
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aggression and in the second place to work out a system of 
barriers against aggression and violent action both in the 
east and west of Europe. I have no doubt that the National 
Government might adopt the system proposed here and turn 
it in practice into its opposite, namely Herr Hitler’s western 
security pact, just as they adopted the League system and 
turned it into its opposite, the existing anarchy. But I am 
not proposing that this system can be worked by the National 
Government. No international system designed to prevent 
wat and to defend the rights of democratic states to peace 
and liberty can be worked by our present government. It 
can only be worked by a government which has a policy 
which it understands and believes in, which is determined to 
make the sacrifices necessary in defence of peace and liberty, 
and which has the courage to control events rather than 
drift before them helplessly into disaster. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION IN THE 
DISTRESSED AREAS 


By Henry A. Mess 


HE drab tragedy of the distressed areas plays on, 

as it sometimes seems interminably. It is now 

sixteen years since the brief post-Wat boom 

collapsed. In all that time there has been a great 
deal of unemployment at the coal mines, at the shipyards, 
in the heavy engineering trades. Children have grown to 
manhood or womanhood in communities blighted by an 
all-pervasive atmosphere ; young men have grown to middle 
age, never knowing the opportunities which the young 
should know; men in the prime of life have grown old, 
and have known that trade revival would come too late for 
them at least. 

Of course, the phenomenon of decaying areas is not a 
new one. It has happened time after time in history. The 
hammer ponds of Sussex remind us of an iron industry which 
has passed away. Wareham and Bosham, which are artists’ 
paradises to-day, were once busy English ports. The Mendips 
and the Peak district are full of long-disused mines. The 
exodus from Durham and from South Wales, which is going 
on now, had its counterparts in earlier times. But of these 
economic cataclysms of the past we know comparatively 
little, and we have scanty record of the misery and bitterness 
which accompanied them. To-day we know more, perhaps 
feel more about what is happening; we measure and we 
document. The plight of the distressed areas has been 
written up by countless journalists ; it has produced a con- 
siderable serious literature, of which a few recent examples 
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are the basis of this article.! The report on South Wales is 
the most comprehensive and detailed study yet produced of 
any distressed area. 

These areas were before the War highly specialised 
industrial regions, dependent in large measure on foreign 
trade. They have been ruined by post-War conditions, by 
new competitors abroad and by the high protection and 
other features of economic nationalism which have charac- 
terized the post-War period. In South Wales, in Durham and 
on Tyneside, in West Cumberland, on Clydeside, and latterly 
in parts of Lancashire, we have had large populations with 
their former means of livelihood cut from beneath their feet. 

Professor Marquand argues cogently that the present 
plight of South Wales is in large measure due to, or has 
been aggravated by, actions of the Government of this 
country, upon which there rests therefore a heavy obligation 
to contribute to the revival of the area. All the writers 
whose books are cited in the footnote to this article are 
agreed that measures restoring international trade would do 
more to help the distressed areas than anything else could do. 
But it requires a sanguine man to believe that the nations will 
speedily return to economic sanity. As it is, we are distracted 
to some extent in our judgments and in our policies by 
our ignorance of the future trend of international trade. 

During the sixteen years since 1921 there has been a 
certain amount of adaptation to the new conditions. 
1 THE INDUsTRIAL PosITION OF THE NortH-East Coast OF 

ENGLAND. By E. D. McCatium and others. (P. SJ. King. 
1935. 25. 6d.) 

TRADE REvivAL IN A DepressED AREA. By D. CARADOG 
Jones. (University Press of Liverpool. 1937. 25. 6d.) 
THE SECOND INDustRIAL SuRVEY OF SouTH WALES. By 
H. A. MarQuanp and others. (University Press Board, 

Cardiff. 1937. 3 volumes. 305.) 
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Roughly speaking, this has been of four kinds: (1) scaling 
down the old staple industries and adding to their efficiency ; 
(2) migration of persons from the depressed areas to other 
parts of the country; (3) attempts to make the lot of the 
unemployed more tolerable; (4) attempts to start new 
industries within the areas, and diversion to other occupations. 
As examples of the first of these may be quoted the 
operations of National Shipbuilding Securities, Limited, and 
of the Cotton Spinning Industry Act, and a good deal of 
introduction of new processes. It is clear from the South 
Wales report that rationalisation might be applied with 
advantage to the tinplate industry. These pruning operations 
do not immediately increase employment, may even decrease 
it; but they do prepare the way for healthy industries, 
capable of paying good wages and capable of expansion. 

Migration, the second form of adaptation, has been on a 
very big scale. The industrial region of South Wales 
surveyed by Professor Marquand and his colleagues (a wider 
atea than the statutory Special Area) lost on balance of 
migration over 70,000 persons between 1931 and 1935, 
about four per cent. of its population. Departures on this 
scale much more than offset the still high natural increase of 
the district. Professor Marquand estimates that if present 
trends continue, the surplus of employable labour may be 
expected to have disappeared from South Wales by 1943, 
even if no new large industries have been started. 

And migration is reducing similarly the surplus popu- 
lation in other distressed areas. Of course, it is attended by 
many difficulties. And it leaves behind many difficulties. 
The migrants include a high proportion of the young and 
enterprising; the residual population contains an unduly 
large proportion of the old and of the less adaptable. To 
that extent it renders the future recovery of the districts 
more difficult to achieve. For that and for other reasons, 
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some good and some bad, there is considerable feeling in the 
depressed areas against this migration. None the less it 
continues, and it is the biggest factor in the process of 
restoring equilibrium between population and available 
employment. 

I shall not write at length here about the many methods 
by which it has been sought to make life a little better for 
unemployed men: occupation clubs, allotments, subsistence 
production schemes and the like, though I believe them to 
have played a great part in maintaining or restoring morale. 
Many men could not have returned to industry, when 
opportunity occurred, if it had not been for them. And 
they will be needed for a good while to come, to cater for 
those, especially the ageing men who are scarcely likely to 
be reabsorbed into industry, of whom there are many 
thousands. Many of these have settled down bravely and 
cheerfully to make the best of a very bad job, just as a blinded 
man or a man who has lost a limb adjusts himself as well as 
may be to a maimed life. And economically a good many 
families are as well off, or very nearly so, in unemployment 
as they would be receiving the low wages paid in many local 
industries and with the extra costs attaching to employment. 

Since the distressed areas were highly specialised areas, 
and since that specialisation is no longer economically 
justified, it is natural to look for adaptation by way of 
de-specialisation : diversion of labour into other industries of 
the area or into new industries. With regard to new 
industries, the record of the past ten years has been very 
disappointing. The main facts are well known: that new 
light industries, catering mainly for the home market, have 
proliferated in the Midlands and even more in the Home 
Counties, but that few factories of the kind have been 
established in the depressed areas. Mr. Malcolm Stewart, in 
his last report as Commissioner for Special Areas, expressed 
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his disappointment at the response of manufacturers to his 
appeals to consider placing works in those areas; and he 
and others have suggested compulsory location of new 
enterprises in distressed areas, or at least a ban on their 
location in Greater London. The Government has not 
accepted any of these suggestions, but it has given the new 
Commissioner power to offer inducements to manufacturers 
in the form of contributions to income tax and local rates. 
The Government is further helping in some cases to finance 
new enterprises ; and the Nuffield Trust is working unob- 
trusively, and, so far as one can gather, with good judgment, 
in the same direction. 

A very large part of the three volumes of the Second 
Industrial Survey of South Wales is devoted to the discussion 
of this matter of new industries. Why has it proved so 
difficult to attract new industries ? How can the difficulties 
be overcome? What industries offer prospect of develop- 
ment? Where should they be located? The whole of the 
second volume is devoted to a study of the facilities of South 
Wales. A first chapter by Professor A. N. Cox gives an 
account of its mineral wealth. A second chapter discusses 
the transport facilities of the area; a third chapter describes 
the supplies of electricity, of gas, of water. In a fourth 
chapter it is argued that South Wales labour, contrary to an 
opinion sometimes held, is adaptable and reasonable. A fifth 
chapter describes the new trading estates, and the financial 
assistance available from the Treasury. A sixth chapter (of 
164 pages !) describes in great detail the resources of different 
parts of the region, and is in the nature of an economic 
gazetteer. The third volume discusses very closely questions 
of location ; it points out, for instance, the inaccessibility of 
the mining valleys and their unsuitability in general for new 
industries. There are areas on the northern edge of the 
coalfield which have certain advantages, such as a plentiful 
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supply of clean water, which are hampered at present by 
inadequate communications. Equally carefully and in similar 
detail, the prospects of industries are examined, both existing 
industries which might be expanded and new industries 
which might be introduced. 

The number of unemployed in the distressed areas, which 
was at its highest in 1931 and has fallen considerably of late, 
can be considered as made up of three parts. Part of it may 
be considered as the unemployment which was everywhere 
to be found in this country in a comparatively prosperous 
post-War year such as 1929; Mr. Caradog Jones calls this 
“normal unemployment.” Part of it is the additional unem- 
ployment which fell upon the distressed areas, in common 
with the rest of the world, as a result of the “ economic 
blizzard ” which originated in America; this Mr. Caradog 
Jones calls “ abnormal time unemployment.” And finally he 
gives the name of “abnormal place unemployment ” to the 
excess of unemployment in a distressed area (in his case 
Merseyside) over the England and Wales level. On that 
basis Mr. Jones gives the following figures for Merseyside 
in 1936: 





Percentage 

of insured 

Persons population 
Normal unemployment .. .. .. 33,800 .. 8.5 
Abnormal time unemployment... .. 17,800 .. 4.5 
Abnormal place unemployment .. 40,000 .. 10.2 
er 92,000 23.2 


Abnormal time unemployment is fast diminishing; in 
1934 it accounted for nearly 25,000 persons on Merseyside, 
in 1936 for less than 18,000. Abnormal place unemployment, 
on the other hand, bulks larger than before; in other words, 
Merseyside has not shared proportionately in the trade 
recovery which has been going on all over the country. 
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“The conclusion is that special measures are necessary to 
remove this peculiar sluggishness and restore the pace of 
improvement on Merseyside.” Mr. McCallum had written 
much the same about his part of Great Britain a couple of 
years earlier: “ Without vigorous action on the part of the 
central government, large-scale unemployment on the North- 
East coast is likely to persist.” 

The new factor which has come into play during the last 
year has been the entering by this country upon a heavy 
programme of re-armament. Re-armament involves a large 
consumption of iron and steel, and their production requires 
a large consumption of coal; re-armament further involves 
much building of ships and much heavy engineering. The 
distressed areas have been areas where these industries 
flourished, and the Tyne in particular has a long tradition of 
armament industries. It is therefore a natural assumption 
that, however regrettable re-armament may appear from 
many standpoints, from the standpoint of employment it is 
a boon to the distressed areas. And there can be no doubt 
that a number of men have found work because of it. And, 
moreover, it is likely to have the effect which a large-scale 
public works policy (to which the Treasury has always 
refused assent) would have had in buoying up the purchasing 
power of the areas, and thereby making less unfavourable 
the situation for new light industries looking to the local 
market. 

There are, however, good economic reasons (as well as 
other reasons) for discounting the beneficence of re-armament. 
It is not so easy to-day as it would have been ten or twelve 
years ago to resume the interrupted pattern of those areas. 
Plant and personnel have been scaled down as part of the 
accommodation to a changed situation. It will not, therefore, 
be merely a matter of utilizing resources which are available 
and idle. Mr. Caradog Jones thinks it likely that skilled 
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labour will have to be imported into certain of the depressed 
areas where munition factories have been or are to be set up. 
There is also the danger that there will be competition for 
plant, raw materials, and capital with peacetime industries 
and especially with the new industries which seem at last to 
be getting under way. Whether this is so or not will depend 
partly upon the pace of re-armament, the competition being 
more serious if it is very rapid, and partly upon the presence 
or absence of any kind of co-operation and agreement 
between the promoters of the two kinds of industries. It is 
to be hoped that the Minister of Defence and the Com- 
missioner for Special Areas will continually take counsel 
together on this matter. 

In any case re-armament on a big scale cannot last 
indefinitely. Either it will issue in war, in which case we 
must anticipate a repetition of the post-War slump, or 
something worse ; or there will be a scaling down by agtee- 
ment of the armed forces of the leading nations, in which 
case there would be an economic dislocation though in more 
generally favourable circumstances. And a détente of one 
kind or the other cannot, one supposes, lie in the very 
distant future. Re-armament is therefore no permanent 
addition to the industries of the areas in which it is taking 
place; and, economically, it is a repetition of the grand 
blunder of the past, an encouragement to specialisation 
for a precarious market. It is indeed a reversal of the 
process which was going on with increasing rapidity, the 
assimilation of the economic structure of the distressed areas 
to that of the country as a whole. 

Let us now recapitulate the stages through which the 
depressed areas have passed, and in doing so see which of 
the old factors still operate and what new factors have come 
into play, and try to form an estimate of the probable future. 
We can do that with more confidence because of the amount 
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of analytical work which has now been done upon the 
problem. 

First of all, there was the period which preceded the 
War: England specialising as a manufacturing and exporting 
country ; and with certain parts of it more specialised than 
the rest, and specialised increasingly (Lancashire is a partial 
exception) for heavy industries largely dependent on foreign 
trade. That was the period of pre-War prosperity, a pros- 
perity not unchequeted and by no means unaccompanied by 
evils, but still a period in which that particular structure and 
distribution of economic forces seemed justified by results. 
The second period was that of the War, when the specialised 
areas were over-stimulated, their industries were hyper- 
trophied, whilst under stress of circumstances foreign 
countries developed their own similar or substitute industries. 
This period lasted, with the short post-War boom, till the 
precipitous break of 1921. It was then that the new situation 
developed : impoverished foreign buyers, disturbed currencies 
and other confusions, new competition, together with a good 
deal of displacement of labour by very rapid rationalisation 
and mechanisation. From 1921 to 1926 may be called the 
period of incredulity; England, and the most affected 
districts in particular, were unable to believe in a permanently 
changed set of conditions, and were fortified in their attitude 
by some recovery of trade. In 1926 there took place the coal 
stoppage and the general strike, and all hopes of early 
recovery were nipped ; and from that year may be dated a 
growing recognition that an era had ended, and that the 
prosperity of the future must be built upon a different basis 
from that of pre-War years. Again there came a period of 
partial recovery, and, particularly relevant to our subject, a 
considerable easing of the position in the distressed areas by 
extensive migration. It was during these years that a new 
feature became apparent, that in the new protectionist England 
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a number of light industries were springing up to replace 
the old exporting industries, but that the distressed areas 
were not getting their share of them. This new trade revival 
was frost-bitten in 1929, and from that blight British trade 
is now recovering. During this latter period of intense 
depression the terrible condition of the distressed areas 
excited a great deal of public sympathy ; and, tardily enough, 
a number of steps have been taken both by the State and by 
private bodies and individuals which do at last give hope of 
new industries being started in those areas. Lastly, there has 
come this new phase of re-armament. 

To summarize : it is indubitable that some of the elements 
in pre-War prosperity are gone beyond recall; this is 
especially true of shipbuilding, including naval shipbuilding, 
where other nations have challenged successfully the virtual 
monopoly of forty or fifty years ago. More open to question 
is whether the present high protectionism and policy of 
self-sufficiency of the nations are likely to last long or 
not; our economists regard it as folly, but it is a folly 
which the nations may hug for a very long time, and 
it is probably wise to leave a return to easy international 
intercourse out of our present reckoning. The third element 
in the situation is adjustment by migration, and that is still 
proceeding rapidly. A fourth element has been the world 
economic blizzard of American origin, which has now blown 
itself out. A fifth element is the attempt to restore the 
depressed areas by introduction of new industries, and 
concurrently with that the re-distribution of workers between 
existing occupations in the areas; the former has not yet 
operated to any great extent, but there are indications that it 
may do so in the near future; the latter has already taken 
place on a considerable scale. 

Last but one, sheer lapse of time is affecting the situation. 
Sixteen years have turned many of the displaced men into 
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old men no longer of employable age, often deplorably into 
prematurely aged men. A generation will soon have passed ; 
we have failed to solve their problem. Professor Marquand, 
as we have seen, looks to the disappearance of an employable 
surplus in South Wales by 1943 at latest. The situation is 
not dissimilar in other areas. We are in the fourth act of 
this dismal drama. It might have been shortened and eased. 
There is still much which may be done or left undone, and 
the character of the next ten years will depend upon our 
choice. The studies referred to in this article, and others 
like them, have helped to clarify our thinking and to supply 
charts for action. 

Last of all, re-armament introduces new complexities and 
perplexities. It will probably reduce unemployment and 
speed up recovery in the distressed areas, but at the expense 
of preparing for the future a repetition of the problems and 
distresses of the past sixteen years. 
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THE INTERNAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
REARMAMENT 


By R. W. B. CLarxKe 


LTHOUGH for a period of over two years 
rearmament has been the dominant fact of our 
political life, there has been little serious discussion 
of its economic consequences. Its political 
implications have been discussed and re-discussed in scores 
of Parliamentary debates, hundreds of conferences and 
innumerable articles. Its military implications have been 
carefully analysed by professional and amateur strategists 
alike. But thete has been singularly little discussion of the 
short-term and long-term effects of the Government’s pro- 
gramme upon Britain’s economic life. Indeed, those who 
argue politically in favour of rearmament tend also to provide 
economic arguments in its favour—there has been an 
astonishing number of converts to the doctrine_of public 
works as a means of reducing unemployment and increasing 
social welfare. And those who argue politically against 
rearmament equally astonishingly emerge as extreme advocates 
of Budgetary rectitude and supplement their political argu- 
ments with grim prognostications of the economic future. 
In neither case are the arguments relevant. If rearmament 
is necessary for the nation’s security, then the nation must 
be willing to accept the internal consequences. But it is the 
duty of the Government which embarks upon a rearmament 
programme to consider the manifestly dangerous internal 
effects, and to take all the necessary measures, at no matter 
what cost to vested interests, to reduce those ill-effects to a 
minimum. It is by that criterion that public economic policy 
must now be judged. 
When, some time in 1934, the Government decided to 
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rearm, the major problem which it had to face was the 
industrial one. The political problem, as Mr. Baldwin has 
admitted, was a grave one, but he has demonstrated that it 
was soluble. The financial problem could always, at worst, 
be shelved by borrowing. But the problem of armament- 
producing capacity could not be shelved. It was a two-fold 
problem. First of all, it was necessary substantially to 
expand the existing aircraft factories and to re-equip the 
specialised arms factories—particularly those which were 
producing armour-plate, heavy ordnance and the like—which 
had been more or less depressed since the war. The magnitude 
of the necessary expansion was about five times the 1934 
output. Secondly, it was necessary to prepare reserve 
capacity for possible war conditions. The Government had 
to provide plans for a switch-over of peace factories to war 
production, for an industrial mobilisation the speedy achieve- 
ment of which is all-important in modern strategic conditions. 
If plough-share factories could suddenly be converted to the 
manufacture of swords, of course the problem would have 
been simple. 

But the main feature of armament manufacture is its 
extreme specialisation and high level of industrial concen- 
tration. Even in 1934, about 70 per cent. of the national 
aircraft output was consumed by the Royal Air Force. The 
production of armour is a highly specialised process, under- 
taken in Britain by only three firms—English Steel Corporation 
(Vickers group), Thomas Firth & John Brown, and William 
Beardmore. Only one firm—Vickers-Armstrongs—produces 
gun-mountings, the most delicate of all armament work. 
Naval shipbuilding is to some extent interchangeable with 
commercial shipbuilding, but experience of and familiarity 
with naval work is an obvious essential for the recipient of 
Admiralty contracts. Moreover, the shipbuilding industry 
had been depressed for so long that considerable re-equipment 
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was necessary and extensive re-recruitment of labour. Some 
military products—for example, shells—can easily be pro- 
duced by non-specialised firms, but in the main heavy products 
there is no possibility of transfer. The Government’s 
industrial problem, in short, was even more difficult than a 
post-war “ demobilisation ”’ of war factories. Commercial 
products can be made in an arms factory, but the reverse 
process is highly difficult, and in heavy armament manufacture 
impossible. 

During the last three years, the Government’s policy has 
been gradually developing. It appears to be a four-legged 
policy. First, the existing producers (and, of course, the 
Government factories) were induced to modernise and extend 
their plants. If this did not suffice, other and hitherto wholly 
commercial] undertakings were induced to accept arms 
contracts of the simpler kind, and to establish plants 
accordingly. The number of firms receiving Service orders 
has doubled in the last two years. Thirdly, the Government 
embarked upon a plan to prevent the scramble for component 
parts which must inevitably foliow a rapid increase in 
Government ordets. The Government decided in many 
cases (e.g., magnetos) to purchase the supplies of components 
from the sub-contractors and then distribute them to the con- 
tractors. Finally, the Government introduced the notorious 
“shadow-’-scheme in order to provide a reserve capacity 
fot mass-production of aircraft in war-time. The Govern- 
ment, by this scheme, actually builds, owns and controls the 
factories. But the actual management of the factories is done 
(at a management fee) by leading motor companies. For the 
making of air-frames there are two “shadow” factories, 
managed by Austins and Rootes; for the making of aero- 
engines there are six, and for air-screws one. Each engine 
factory makes a range of parts, and the parts are assembled at 
the “shadow” works managed by the Bristol Aeroplane Co. 
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The Government is building alternative “chains ” of this 
kind, in order to diminish the risk of dislocation by bombing. 
Theoretically, the “ shadow ” scheme is wholly separate from 
the ordinary peace-time expansion of aircraft output. The 
Government has in fact neglected existing aero-engine 
capacity. Nearly all the engines are made by three firms—an 
arrangement which smacks ominously of the pre-war heavy 
armament rings. The dispute between Lord Nuffield and 
the Air Ministry last winter revealed the somewhat Gilbertian 
situation in which Lord Nuffield was being asked to build, 
at the Government’s expense, a “‘ shadow ” factory to produce 
parts of engines while he had a complete aero-engine plant 
of his own (although not of the type required by the Govern- 
ment) standing idle. This muddle—which ended in the 
allotment of a War Office contract to Lord Nuffield’s 
engine company—illustrates admirably the rigidity and lack 
of flexibility of the system. 

From the beginning the public interest has been handi- 
capped by a fundamental contradiction in this four-legged 
policy. The Government’s policy, simply, is to press ahead 
with the expansion. “It will be important,” as the March, 
1936, White Paper said, “ to see that the work is not delayed 
by the over-elaboration of financial safeguards.” Indeed, it 
is inevitable that the companies, asked to double or treble 
their plant capacity and to embark upon extensions which 
involve massive increases in their capital, should demand 
assurances that their investment would be a profitable one. 
From their shareholders’ point of view, they could not 
legitimately embark upon such schemes, knowing that the 
rearmament programme was due to be completed in five 
years’ time, without some guarantee either of compensation 
then or large enough profits now to enable them to amortize 
their plant. 

But at the same time, electoral considerations compel 
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the Government to limit profits. ‘“ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are determined that the needs of the nation shall not 
serve to pile up extravagant profits,” said the same White 
Paper. This is the essential contradiction of private arms 
manufacture. It is interesting to see the steps which the 
Government has taken to minimise it. With the aircraft 
industry (about which most is known) the Air Ministry 
manceuvred in a somewhat complex manner. It placed its 
contracts but did not fix the prices. The companies were 
forced, rather unwillingly, to go ahead, for the Ministry held 
the threat of nationalisation over their heads. For nearly 
eighteen months, indeed, the industry carried on under I.T.P. 
(Instructions to Proceed). The Government paid the prime 
costs, and, as we have seen, supplied some of the component 
parts itself. 

Not until the Ministry’s accountants had found a satis- 
factory working basis and the industry’s extensions had been 
pushed so far that they could not be retracted was the margin 
of profit—some 10 per cent.—fixed. The real meaning of 
these final contracts will not appear until the next company 
accounts are published. But it is believed that they include 
compensation for future losses on plant put up at the 
Government’s request. We should note, moreover, that the 
delay in price-fixing both increased the difficulty of raising 
further capital and delayed the delivery of aeroplanes. In 
the late autumn of 1936, the supply position was admitted 
to be a long way behind time-table. The inexperience of 
the manufacturers in mass-production methods was inevitably 
delaying delivery, and this price uncertainty made conditions 
even more difficult. Outside the aircraft industry, the 
Government was in a much weaker bargaining position. 
The latest accounts of the constituents of the Vickers 
group—which invariably seriously under-estimate the true 
earning power of the group—suggest that the terms of 
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the contracts have not been unfavourable to the companies. 
The Select Committee on Estimates, it is true, has found no 
evidence of profiteering in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But none the less, in the absolute sense, the profit level is 
considerable. 

Moreover, the Government has been unable in many 
cases to induce companies to undertake the desired expansion. 
Many concerns already doing a profitable business and 
mindful of the speculative nature of arms contracts have 
flatly refused to take the risk. The Government has therefore 
been forced to step in and “assist” them on the same 
general lines as the “ shadow ” schemes. The Government, 


; in fact, provides the factory and the company operates it. 


The principle which underlies this policy is highly significant. 

One of the main arguments which is adduced against 
arms nationalisation is the supposedly greater flexibility of 
private enterprise. The State, it is argued, cannot face the 
losses and dislocation which would occur if there were a 
sudden decline in the demand for armaments. But now it 
appears that the State is the only body that can take these 
risks. The marginal plant and the sub-marginal plants, the 
plants which cannot be financed by private capital and which 
would be the first to be dismantled if peace became assured, 
are being financed by the State. Thus, either the State has 
to finance the most risky enterprises itself or it has to pay 
high enough prices to provide, say, 10 per cent. on the new 
real money subscribed by private investors. This 10 per 
cent., moreover, is payment for risk-taking, and yet the 
contracts may include compensation clauses which involve 
the Government in further expense if the need for armament 
production passes. j!The public, in effect, suffers the ultimate 
financial disadvantages of nationalisation_without securing 
the corresponding financiat-benefits of nationalisation during 
the rearmament period. 
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This public semi-control—very typical of the Govern- 
ment’s general economic policy—is the logical outcome of 
the attempt to ) compromise between the extravagant payment 
which private enterprise requires as an inducement to take 
the very substantial risks inherent in armament expansion 
and the economy and prevention of profiteering which public 
opinion demands so urgently. Thus, prices are fixed and 
the firms’ premises overrun by Government accountants and 
costing experts: the problem of labour supply is left for the 
companies to handle, although the supply of machine tools 
is controlled: some raw materials are bought by the 
Government in bulk and then distributed while others are 
allowed to provide large profits for sub-contractors who may 
be financially associated with the “‘ controlled ” contractors : 
much of the essential research is done and paid for by the 
State: the State is left to take the risks which private capital 
refuses to take—and the supply of aeroplanes falls behind 
schedule. We seem to have arrived at a position in which 
the public no longer reaps the advantages of capitalism and 
is denied the advantages of socialism. 

This tendency to make the worst of both possible 
economic worlds, of course, is not a new one and it is not 
confined to Britain alone. The principal feature of the 
long-term developments of the last decade, indeed, has been 
the growth of the State’s interference with private enterprise. 
Sometimes the interference has been deliberately designed to 
correct some abuse which has troubled the public conscience : 
more frequently it has been designed to maintain declining 
industries, to stabilise the profit margins of existing monopolies 
and near-monopolies or even to create new monopolies. 
The emergence of the State as a monopoly consumer of the 
products of a large section of industry, the need that those 
sections of industry should be efficient, and the public demand 
that they should not be allowed to extract excessive profits 
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have immensely stimulated this process of public semi- 
control. In the Fascist countries, indeed, the process is 
reaching its logical extreme of wholesale regimentation and 
bureaucracy—in Germany, it is estimated that there are 
some 500,000 officials engaged in the administration of the 
State supervision and control of privately-owned industry. 
Thus the enterprise and the free market which are the only 
theoretical justification for private capitalism are enclosed in 
a bureaucratic strait-waistcoat, without the positive vigour 
and initiative in the public interest which is possible in 
socialised industry and has been achieved by the Central 
Electricity Board, the L.P.T.B. and the Post Office since it 
was removed from Treasury control. The needs of rearma- 
ment have accentuated this development, and the ideas which 
now underlie it are seen throughout the Government’s 
economic policy. They are particularly evident in the 
Government’s plans for electricity supply reorganisation, for 
example. Privately-owned supply companies will be retained, 
but only on terms of bureaucratic control by the Electricity 
Commissioners which leave no essential decisions in the 
hands of the private managers. This type of economic 
system which is being developed—suspended mid-way 
between free capitalism enterprising in search of private 
profit and publicly-owned monopoly enterprising in the 
public interest—has an ominous Fascist cist tinge, and is assuredly ; 


“The fundamental criticism of the Government’s plans for 
rearmament _is precisely _ its refusal to face this dilemma. 
From the beginning, it ‘decided against nationalisation, It 
immediately took steps to forestall the public demand for 
nationalisation by the time-honoured device of Royal Com- 
mission. A fortnight before the famous Defence White 
Paper signed “J.R.M.”—in February, 1935—the Commission 
was appointed. Its personnel, under the venerable chair- 
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manship of Sir John Eldon Bankes, was of a type which, 
though worthy enough, had no special competence to deal 
with the problems involved. Moreover, it was given far less 
extensive powers than those which enabled the Nye Senatorial 
Committee to unearth its sensational discoveries. It slowly 
and steadily heard evidence, the most significant part of which 
was a swingeing condemnation of nationalisation by Sir 
Maurice Hankey, who somewhat surprisingly had been 
allowed by the Government to give evidence. Eventually, 
in October, 1936, when the Government’s rearmament 
niachine had been built, the Commission reported. 

Its report, as most people expected, was a whitewashing 
report. It gave the British arms-makers a clean bill of health. 
It rejected nationalisation. But it did make a number of 
recommendations which conceded much of the case, moral, 
financial and technical, for public control. It recommended 
that retired public officials should not accept appointments 
with armament firms: it recommended a more rigorous and 
positive control of arms exports: it recommended that the 
Government should support the United States proposals for 
international arms trade control. It recommended the 
establishment in effect of a Ministry of Munitions: it 
recommended that some of all types of armament should be 
made in Government factories in order to check private 
manufacturers’ costings: it recommended a réstriction of 
profits in peace-time and industrial conscription in war- 
time. 

The enactment of these recommendations would not have 
solved the essential dilemma of private manufacture. But it 
would have met some of the public objections to the present 
arrangement. The Government, however, in a White Paper 
issued on the day on which Parliament rose for the Coronation 
vacation, tacitly admitted that the sole object of the enquiry 
had been to delay public outcry until the rearmament 
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organisation had become so developed that fundamental 
alteration was impracticable. Some of the recommendations 
(e.g., profit control) had been carried out. Others (e.g., the 


| Ministry of Munitions) were unnecessary, for the present 


organisation was adequate. Others (e.g., arms export control) 
were undesirable. One, the control of activities of retired 
officials, was under consideration. In short, for all the notice 
the Government intended to take, the Commission might 








never haye sat.It is not easy to find an explanation, other 


than the obvious and discreditable one, for the Government’s 
procedure. 

The French experience, indeed, shows very clearly the 
financial savings which would have accrued to the State if 
even partial nationalisation had been carried through, say, 
in 1934. And it provides no justification for the fears that 
nationalisation would limit the State’s arms supply or reduce 
its efficiency. Indeed, what evidence there is points to the 
opposite view. Financially, at any rate, the French taxpayer 
will derive considerable benefit, although the terms of 
compensation were fixed so favourably for the manufacturers 
that their publication caused an immediate rise of over 
Io per cent. in the prices of the chief armament shares. 
M. Pierre Cot, the Air Minister, in an interview with the 
representative of the Manchester Guardian (November 9, 1936), 
illustrated the immense savings which the Government, by 
nationalising before rearming, would achieve. “We shall 
spend (in compensation for aircraft plant) say 400,000,000 
francs,” he said, “ but our orders in a year will amount to 
800,000,000.” If we assume a Io per cent. profit on turnover 
under private manufacture, therefore, the whole cost of the 
plant will be written off in five years. Similarly in Britain, 
compensation terms which would have looked very attractive 
to Vickers shareholders in March, 1935, would have been 
very profitable for the taxpayer. Since that date, in antici- 
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pation of rearmament profits, the shares have risen from 
gs. 3d. to 30s. 

The effect of rearmament upon the public finances is 
likely to be so serious, indeed, that any proposal to reduce 
its cost must be considered very carefully. The Government 
may be eager “that the work be not delayed by the over- 


. elaboration of financial safeguards,” but the taxpayer and the 


recipient of social services cannot afford to be so generous. 
The plain facts of the position are that ordinary expenditure 
has increased from {£709 millions in 1934-5 to £943 millions 
in 1937-8—armament expenditure from {114 millions to 
£278 millions—while ordinary revenue has increased from 
£716 millions to £863 millions. During the next five years, 
the expenditure upon armaments may be expected to increase. 
The average for the five years 1937-42 is estimated at a 
minimum of £300 millions—{22 millions greater than the 
figure for the current year. Of this total, the Government 
intends to finance £80 millions a year by borrowing. 

The implications of this, for those who believe in sound 
finance, are staggering. First of all, in the “ rearmament 
period,” the Budget will be unbalanced to a minimum of 
£80 millions a year, a deficit which, in the face of a national 
debt of £7,800 millions, is serious enough. But it seems 
unlikely that the deficit will be limited to £80 millions. 
When in a year or two’s time rearmament expenditure reaches 
its peak, the total Budget ordinary expenditure may not be 
far short of the £1,000 millions mark. While prosperity 
lasts, and the yield of taxation continues to expand, the 
revenue may be sufficiently buoyant to cover most of this 
additional cost. But it is hardly credible that prosperity can 
last for the whole five years of the arms expansion. When 
a decline does come, the Chancellor will face a problem of 
falling revenue and stable or rising expenditure in its acutest 
form. Moreover, even when the rearmament expenditure is 
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complete, the problem will not be solved, for the cost of 
maintaining the newly-built defence forces, together with the 
extra debt service, will probably not be far below the average 
£220 millions a year which the Chancellor is now charging 
to revenue during the five-year period. Thus, if prosperity 
is maintained indefinitely, the most favourable prospect is 
one of five £80 million deficits in succession followed by a 
precarious balance—all achieved with a 5s. income tax and 
the highest level of indirect taxation in our history, and with 
no allowance for redemption of debt. 

In the long run—if we assume that Budget balance over, 
say, a ten-year period is a necessity for a financially solvent 
nation—the effect of rearmament will necessitate one of three 
courses. It will be necessary either to adopt drastic measures 
to reduce the burden of Government debt by capital levy or 
inflation or to make sweeping cuts in the social services or to 
find a new long-run source of revenue. The second of these 
alternatives, besides being the least palatable to any citizen 
with the slightest sense of social responsibility, is also the 
least effective. A 10 per cent. cut in the whole Civil Service 
Vote would bring in only £40,000,000 a year, and a cut of 
that order would arouse such social discontent that even from 
the military point of view it would be more safely made in 
the Defence Votes. It is certain, however, that there will be 
strong demands for economies—inthe social services when 
the depression’ comes—the first shots are already being fired 
in the City columns of the Evening Standard. The first 
alternative, the reduction in Government debt, is probably 
inevitable but is not yet within visible range of possibility. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the Government to adopt 
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the last “alternative—to discover a new source of revenue, 
“not only for the period of armament expansion but ‘afterwards 


to cover the increased needs of armament maintenance. 
This Mr. Chamberlain attempted to do when he introduced 
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N.D.C.—the tax on the growth of profits. But his method 
was peculiarly inept. Not only was the tax uneven in its 
incidence and costly and inequitable in its administration, 
but also its value as a revenue-producer was limited to times 
of expanding profits: when profits fell below “ standard,” 
the State would have been liable for heavy refunds to 
industry. At the moment of writing, it seems likely that 
the Government will introduce some form of corporation 
profits tax. This would be a great improvement, although 
in principle it is difficult to make a case for singling out 
Ordinary shareholders for extra taxation, while leaving 
immune the rentier, the farmer and the landowner. There 
is more to be said for a return to differential taxation of 
unearned incomes—a sad use for this powerful engine of 
redistribution of incomes and expansion of social welfare, 
but one that is necessary to protect the social services. 

The short-term economic consequences of rearmament 
are equally dangerous, and once again the Government does 
not appear to be aware of them. That the effect must be 
inflationary is apparent from the briefest study of the 
industrial incidence of rearmament expenditure. When to 
the normally high activity of the capital goods industries in 
the later stages of the trade cycle is added the stimulus of 
Government borrowing for rearmament, the normal tendencies 
to boom inflation must necessarily be strengthened. The 
high degree of industrial concentration of armament demand 
must cause an acute shortage of materials and skilled labour. 
The demands of the Services require that this year the 1936 
output of the engineering and shipbuilding industries— 
already working nearly to effective capacity—should be 
increased by some 10-15 per cent. This necessarily implies 
an increase-in.costs, and a choking-off of the commercial 
demand for capital goods. Already we are seeing signs of 
this. The railway development plans which were announced 
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before the General Election and were financed by Government- 
guaranteed loan are being seriously delayed: the rise in the 
price of electrical equipment is delaying rural electrification. : 
local authorities are being forced to delay plans of development. 

If it were possible to reduce commercial demand pari 
passu with the increase in armament demand, then business 
activity could be maintained for a long time ahead. | It is 
unfortunately true, however, that the rise in costs, coupled 
with the gradual increase of interest rates (stimulated by the 
unbalanced Budget) will at some not far distant date cause a 
reduction in the total demand for capital goods, and a 
consequent decline in trade activity. Armament demand is 
still only a relatively small proportion of the demand for 
capital goods as a whole, and its high degree of industrial 
concentration means that it cannot compensate for a decline 
in the most important capital-goods industry—the building 
trade. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that much of the 
present “commercial” constructional activity represents 
extensions of factories and re-equipment of works for 
rearmament purposes, and this re-equipment work is now 
nearly done. Consequently, rearmament in this country is not 
on a large enough scale to offset the normal cyclical economic 
forces. It accelerates boom inflation, because of its high 
industrial concentration, but it cannot counteract the forces 
which are making for depression. Wise public policy, of course, 
would provide against these dangers in advance, above all by 


doing everything possible to increase international trade and 
by preparing emergencyschemes of publicworks. But that\ 


involves planning ahead, and the Government in all its \ 
policy shows a deplorable tendency to live for the moment. | 
Finally, the impact of rearmament upon the social structure 
is seen in the awakening of trade union activity. This revival 
is partly the simple result of the rise in_prices—a rise which 


has been intensified rather than caused by rearmament, but 
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which incidentally was dangerously stimulated by the 
Government’s indiscreet statement that it proposed to 
purchase huge stocks of essential foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and by its repeated denials of the existence of speculation. 
But the movement has been most significant in the unions 
which have been connected with the rearmament programme. 
The increase in industrial capacity has inevitably induced a 
demand for dilution of skilled labour and a dangerous 
tendency to regiment labour. The refusal of the Government 
to take any of the responsibility for recruitment of labour 
and for the negotiation of wage agreements, together with 
the careful moderations of the official union leaderships has 
prevented these difficulties from coming to the surface. But 
by no means the least significant effects of rearmament have 
been the resuscitation of the shop stewards’ movement and 
the obvious dissatisfaction of large numbers of trade unionists. 
In all the armament centres—and especially on the Clyde— 
there have been strikes of varying degrees of “ officialness ” : 
local union executives have been constantly at odds with the 
central controlling bodies. And now that the rise in wholesale 
prices is beginning to make itself felt in the cost of living, 
there are evidently the makings of social conflict of similar 
otder to those conflicts which have convulsed France and 
the United States. Taken in their context of the political 
|set-up of rearmament—intensified military propaganda, super- 
‘session of democratically-elected local authorities by military 
and semi-military commissioners for ait-raid precautions and 
the like, espionage and counter-espionage in the arms 
factories, and interference with civil liberties—they may 
shake this country from the placid social path which it has 
followed during the last decade. It is early yet to embark 
upon prophecy, for there are still very many imponderables, 
but there is no doubt that the danger of a clash of social 


forces is greater than it has been at-any_time since 1926. 
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THE LONDON BUS STRIKE AND THE 
PUBLIC CORPORATION 


By Ernest Davies 


HE London bus strike raises questions as to the 

efficacy of the public corporation, the model for 

public ownership accepted by the Labour and 

Trade Union movements for the future organisation 
of industry. The London Passenger Transport Act, which 
created a public monopoly for London passenger transport, 
was changed for the worse by the National Government 
particularly as regards the appointment of the Board; but 
it must not be too readily accepted that those changes are 
responsible for the failure of the Board to maintain good 
relations with a section of its employees or for its failure to 
live up to its financial obligations. The chief change was 
the removal of the appointment of the Board from the 
Minister of Transport to a body of Appointing Trustees 
consisting of an ill-assorted group of public and professional 
men possibly completely disinterested in or ignorant of 
London transport problems. 

Had the Board been appointed by the Minister of Transport 
as was proposed in Mr. Herbert Morrison’s original bill it is 
conceivable Parliament would have influenced the Minister 
to take earlier action in regard to the strike and perhaps the 
incompetent handling of the situation by the Government 
would have been avoided. It is certainly unlikely matters 
would have been allowed to drift until at the last minute 
the Minister of Labour intervened, only to appoint a court 
of inquiry mediocre in personnel and severely limited in 
time. On the other hand, in view of the Government’s past 
record in the matter of hours of labour, notably at Geneva 
during meetings of the International Labour Office, and 
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recently in its refusal to meet the demands of the Post Office 
employees for a 40-hour week, it cannot be assumed that 
even had Parliament greater responsibility any encouragement 
would have been given to the Board to reduce the number 
of hours worked per day by the busmen. In fact the 
experience of the Post Office indicates that a government 
can be an extremely bad employer. Previous to the creation 
of the L.P.T.B. the combine under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ashfield had been a particularly good employer: at the 
inquiry Lord Ashfield in evidence said : 

“‘ This Board has publicly and openly been described 
as a good employer. We are very jealous of that 
reputation.” 

In view of this, how is it that the Board so definitely and 
uncompromisingly refused to discuss the question of a 
74-hour day for busmen, already the principle which governs the 
working conditions of the railwaymen employed by the Board? 

In the statement of the Board’s case published on the eve 


of the strike the reason was given in the first paragraph: 

“‘ The Board cannot help but feel that the trade union 
so far have failed to appreciate the effect which an 
acceptance of their proposals must have upon the 
position of the Board. Nor do they seem willing to 
recognise the fact that the Board have not at this time 
any margin of receipts available out of which to pay the 
cost. If therefore they were conceded, the Board would 
be unable to discharge the responsibilities placed upon 
them by Parliament and their position would thus 
become of extreme gravity.” 

The Board could not concede the busmen’s demands and 
at the same time meet the financial obligations imposed upon 
it by Act of Parliament. In his evidence Lord Ashfield made 
this clear. 

“Under the Act, the ‘C’ stock carried interest of 
the standard rate of 5 per cent. for the first year and 
54 per cent. thereafter with a maximum of 6 per cent. 
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in all. The revenue must be sufficient to satisfy this, 
and if the Board could not fulfil its obligations it must 
face up to possible legal action and the appointment of 
a receiver... 

“If the Board failed to pay a standard rate of interest 
of 54 per cent. in respect of one particular class of stock 
for the year ending not later than June, 1938, then the 
Board would be in the position of having failed to 
discharge its obligations in respect of that class of stock 
and it would be free to the shareholders to move for 
the appointment of a receiver and manager. . . 

“If the Board had to face another increase in costs 
it would be impossible for it to proceed with the 
extensions and improvements which the public were 
demanding. It was not only a question of meeting the 
interest on the stock. It was a question, unless the 
Board could discharge its obligations, of not being able 
to get the necessary credit to raise more capital.” 

The financial obligation to pay a standard rate coupled 
with a sanction enforceable every third year of default arose 
from the compensation given on the transfer of the acquired 
undertakings to the Board. Because the burden of com- 
pensation interposes itself in this case it can do so with 
equal force on every occasion that demands are made by 
labour on the one hand or by the consumer on the other. 
What applies in particular in the case of the L.P.T.B. applies 
to the public corporation in general. 

The principle of the public corporation is that it be 
financially self-supporting, i.e., it must balance its budget. 
The success or failure of the public corporation will be 
judged, among other things, by its ability (2) to provide the 
consumer with services or goods at satisfactory and normally 
stable prices. (+) To maintain peaceful relations with its 
employees who should enjoy at least as good conditions of 
employment and security as those granted by the best 
employer under similar conditions. If public ownership is 
to be justified, efficient and co-ordinated operation plus 
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happy relations with the public and labour must be derived 
from the elimination of shareholder control and exploitation 
for uncontrolled profit. 

Where the public corporation supplants a capitalist enter- 
prise and assumes responsibility for payment of interest on 
the capital of the enterprise acquired, it may be compelled 
to carry a financial burden which is governed not by the 
industry’s ability to pay but by the capital structure of the 
industzy in the past. If on the total capital a fixed amount 
of interest has to be paid out of the corporation’s earnings, 
its policy and its relations with the public and its employees 
must be governed by the necessity of earning that interest 
irrespective of changing conditions, prices, etc. To the 
extent that a fixed rate of interest takes the place of a variable 
dividend, the public corporation may be in an inferior 
position to private enterprise: the cushion of earnings on 
the equity stock will have been removed. Those responsible 
for operating the public concern will be compelled to judge 
every demand on the part of the consumer or the employee 
by the industry’s ability to meet its interest charges. In the 
case of the L.P.T.B. the problem has been brought out during 
a period of recovery. It may well arise in other cases during 
a trade recession, because the burden of interest may be 
tenable during periods of normal trade but insupportable 
throughout the whole course of the trade cycle. The public 
corporation, if it is to be financially self-supporting, will 
only be successful if the expenditure it has to meet can be 
covered both during slump, when income necessarily declines, 
as well as during a period of recovery or boom, when income 
(and expenses) rise. To the extent that fixed interest charges 
are inelastic and economies are limited there must be a decline 
in net revenue during a slump. If the capitalisation is such 
that there is little or no margin over interest charges during 
normal times interest will then be short earned. Steps will 
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be taken to maintain net revenue. If any reserves have been 
created, and it is highly important that the creation of 
reserves should be provided for, they may be drawn upon. 
Charges to the consumer may be increased, if it is thought 
this will increase gross revenue, which is not always the case. 
Similarly consumer facilities may be curtailed. Drastic 
economies may be attempted, and these include wage 
reductions or worsening of labour conditions. Of these 
possibilities, restricting of facilities or increased charges and 
economies are undesirable during times of business recession. 
They may only aggravate the position. 

Such is the problem to which attention is drawn by the 
London bus strike. It raises vital questions as to the 
financial structure of the public corporation, to the permanency 
of compensation and its immutability irrespective of changing 
conditions. It postulates the question as to how a correct 
balance can be maintained between all interested parties, 
the holders of a board’s stock, the consumers of its 
goods or services and those whom it employs. Is the demand 
of the stockholder for his legal right to take precedence ? 
Are the demands of labour to come prior to increased 
facilities ? Must the consumer pay more to enable working 
conditions to be improved or must the worker forego 
improved conditions so that prices can remain low and 
interest charges be met? Finally, if the interest charges 
arising out of compensation play so vital a part in the 
operation of the public corporation, should the board be 
responsible for them in all circumstances, and how can 
compensation be fixed to reduce them to a minimum? To 
save the consumer and employee from carrying the brunt of 
the burden of compensation a way must be found to protect 
their interests. To do so it is important that any act creating 
a public corporation should be specific in regard to where 
responsibility rests. No board should enjoy complete 
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independence nor is a return to direct Ministerial responsibility 
and Parliamentary control advocated. Appointment of the 
Board by a Minister and retention of Parliament’s right to 
question and discuss general matters of principle and policy 
plus the right to remove members of the Board by resolution 
of the House of Commons! is the maximum control desirable. 
This would not solve the problem, but would enable a 
certain measure of control and pressure to be exercised 
which to a small extent might help to maintain the correct 
balance between the respective claimants to a Board’s 
revenue, which must arise however clearly its allocation is 
laid down by Act of Parliament. At least it would be known 
where responsibility lay, and matters of policy and principle 
could be discussed outside of the Board’s offices. 

Further, decisions on certain matters should be delegated 
to bodies independent of the Board. On labour matters— 
demands for improved conditions on the part of the workers, 
or on the part of the Board for worse conditions—con- 
sideration by a third party is called for. If these be left to 
the Board and the union to settle then the fulfilment of 
financial obligations may well be the deciding factor. There 
could be disputes similar to the London bus strike. To 
ptevent financial considerations being the main test of 
labour’s demands, disputes other than those easily adjustable 
between the union and the Board could be submitted to the 
Industrial Court. The findings of the Court could be com- 
pulsorily binding on both parties, and while finance would 
inevitably play its part, as in the case of all labour disputes, 
it would not be given main or undue consideration. At 
least the men’s claims would be heard and the findings would 
be impartial. There would be no denying consideration on 
financial grounds, as was the demand of London busmen for 


a 74-hour day. 
1As suggested by Dr. W. A. Robson in Public Enterprise. Ed. Dr. Robson. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 
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Similarly, requests on the part of the consumer for 
reduced charges or increased facilities should be heard by 
other bodies than the Board. Ample provision for this is 
made in the case of the L.P.T.B. through the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, the Local 
Authorities and the Railway Rates Tribunal. Here consumer 
protection is spoilt, however, by the proviso of the Act that 
no order shall be made which precludes the Board from 
fulfilling its financial obligations. This includes of course, 
the payment of interest, including the standard rate on the 
“C” stock. Where such a proviso is included unprejudiced 
consideration is ruled out. The interests of the consumer 
need to be examined in as unprejudiced a way as the Industrial 
Court would examine labour matters. 

Only through the compulsory removal of major decisions 
on labour matters and consumer problems to statutory 
bodies unrelated to the public corporation concerned can the 
ovetweighting of the stockholders’ right as compared with 
those of the consumer and the employee be prevented. This 
could be provided for in the Act creating the corporation. 

Although in some such way as this the rights of the 
consumers and workers can be safeguarded, their position 
can only be absolutely secure if the interest charges for 
which the corporation is responsible are such as in all normal 
circumstances the industry can afford. While the amount of 
compensation must not be overburdensome to the corporation 
it must also be fair to the stockholder. In the case of past 
transfers from private to public enterprise compensation has 
been on far too generous a scale. Had it been on a fair 
basis it might not have proved a handicap. The experience 
of the Metropolitan Water Board and the London Passenger 
Transport Board have much to teach. In the case of the 
former the compensation increased the capitalisation from 
£22 13s. 6d. per company service to £46 9s. 9d. per service 
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under the Board. Whereas from year to year the water 
companies were able to vary the rate of dividend paid, the 
Board was burdened with a fixed interest charge, approxi- 
mately equal to that paid out by the companies in the last 
year of their existence. The Board, despite reduced expendi- 
ture, experienced a deficit in five out of eight of its first years, 
a deficit unquestionably due to a too burdensome inheritance, 
mainly in the form of capital charges. The ratepayers of the 
areas served by the Board carry this burden inasmuch as the 
Board’s deficit is chargeable upon the rates. Compensation 
has been unnecessarily high in the case of transfers of 
electricity undertakings to local authorities while the generosity 
with which shareholders in the concerns acquired by the 
L.P.T.B. were treated is largely responsible for the Board’s 
difficulties. I have given detailed calculations elsewhere of 
this. 

Equally generous treatment was meted out to the share- 
holders in the beet sugar companies on the formation of the 
British Sugar Corporation in 1936. Their income is assured 
by fixing the sugar beet subsidy at the level necessary to 
maintain earnings of at least 54 per cent. 

Too generous treatment has been due to the basis of 
acquisition. Maintenance of shareholders’ income at the level 
experienced in the past has in the main been the principle 
followed: this net maintainable reasonable revenue is the 
formula adopted by the Labour Party. Such a formula might 
be satisfactory if the revenue could be a correct assessment of 
future probabilities instead of a computation of past realities. 
A fundamental weakness of the London Passenger Transport 
Act was that compensation was based solely on the past and 
took no account of possible future developments. That part 
of the income which had been variable in the past became 
fixed and stabilised at the level of peak earnings. The result : 


1See Public Enterprise. My chapter on the L.P.T.B. 
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fear on the part of the Board of its inability to live up to the 
financial obligations imposed by Parliament. 

By accident and not design the Board can stave off the 
shareholders’ sanction. On the lowest ranking stock, the 
“C” stock, a standard rate, after the first two years, of 54 
per cent. was fixed. The intention was that this 54 per cent. 
should be regularly paid. To protect the holders of this 
stock the Act provided that if this standard rate was not paid 
at all for three consecutive years the stockholders would 
have the right to apply to the High Court for the appointment 
of a receiver. Owing to a number of circumstances, including 
the onset of the depression and changes in the habits of 
London’s travelling public, regular payment of this standard 
rate appears improbable. It has been realised that the 
provision protecting the stockholders can so be interpreted 
as to enable a varying rate on the “C” stock to be paid. 
As long as 54 per cent. is paid once in three years the 
stockholders cannot exercise their sanction. It is thus within 
the power of the Board to use the “C” stock as a varying 
dividend stock providing the standard rate is paid every 
third year. In addition the Act provided that a further 4 per 
cent. could be paid on this stock making a maximum of 
6 per cent. although earnings over the 54 per cent. would be 
divided equally with the reserve and with the stockholders. 
Unintentional as was the ability to vary the dividend to this 
extent, it does offer a way out of the difficulty that arises if 
fixed interest stocks are created in place of equity stocks. 
A variable interest stock can intentionally be created. If no 
standard rate be fixed but only a maximum rate, a compulsion 
on the corporation to sacrifice everything to the payment of 
the standard rate is removed and there is no stabilisation of 
interest charges at any given level. If it be argued that the 
control the equity holder exercises in the public company is 
removed on his becoming a stockholder in a public 
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corporation and he should be assured of some payment, then 
the fixed rate must be far lower than that received by him 
during periods of prosperity. Such a minimum rate must be 
one which in all circumstances it is expected the corporation 
will earn. Justification for this is that he must sacrifice both 
income and capital for the greater security he receives. 

This is where the mistake was made in the past that has 
resulted in the over-capitalisation of public concerns. A 
variable dividend stock provides a cushion to cope with 
changes in earnings. The equity holder normally suffers 
variations in his income and it is reasonable that when 
compensation is given he should never receive more than 
under conditions currently prevailing he would have received 
in the past. That is to say his income must decline at the 
same time as the income of equity holders in private industry 
is declining. Looked at from the point of view of the public 
corporation it means that at the same time as private enter- 
prise is paying out less in dividends to its shareholders owing 
to depression, the public corporation would be under no 
obligation to maintain its interest distribution at the same 
level. It, too, would reduce its distribution. Should a low 
minimum rate be deemed advisable and the industry unable 
to afford even this low rate, a case could be made out for a 
Government guarantee. It is in this direction of retaining a 
variable dividend stock that the means can be found of ending 
the privileged position of the stockholder. In other directions 
the faults of over-generosity in the past can be overcome. 
Allowance must be made for the greater security of the 
public corporation which means that the rate of interest paid 
on the fixed interest stocks should always be less than that 
previously paid. In the same way stocks should be redeem- 
able»at an early date at the option of the corporation to 
enable conversion to lower rates of interest to be made when 
the opportunity occurs. 
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The breakdown in the capital structure of the L.P.T.B. 
raises the wider question as to whether the substitution of 
stocks on the basis of stock held in the past is the best way 
of approach. If there were a method of determining com- 
pensation which valued the industry to be taken over, 
assessed its earning capacity and determined interest rates 
these difficulties might be overcome. In the case of coal 
royalties a tribunal was appointed to determine the total 
value on the basis of a hypothetical sale in the open market 
between a willing seller and a willing buyer. To arrive at 
this sum the average annual amount of coal royalties was 
taken over seven years and a global sum was arrived at on 
the basis of so many years’ purchase. How many years’ 
purchase to apply to these earnings was the task of the 
tribunal. In making their award they had to take into 
consideration such variations, if any, “in the amount of the 
net income as may reasonably be expected in the light of this 
source or otherwise.” The tribunal was to make no 
allowance on account of the acquisition being compulsory 
nor to take into account any increased value because the 
property would be in the hands of the State. Where the 
structure of an industry is simple enough to enable such a 
basis to be used it is likely to prove the best way. Public 
corporation stock in such proportions as the tribunal thinks 
best can be created and distributed to the companies for 
distribution among stockholders irrespective of the previous 
capital structure of the concerns acquired. Where this method 
is inapplicable and the direct substitution of stocks is followed, 
to guard against over-compensation the rate payable on fixed 
interest stock must be no more than that at which a public 
corporation could borrow in the market at the time of 
acquisition. As far as the equity stock is concerned no more 
stock must be created than there are net assets available after 
deduction of debentures. The income on the stock on its 
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maximum payment must be no greater than past earnings 
adjusted downwards by having regard to any conditions that 
may be imposed by Parliament, such as the increased cost of 
the raising of the conditions of industry to the standard rate 
of the best employer, and allowance would need to be made 
if profits were swelled by excessive charges or because of 
tariffs or subsidies.’ 

The London bus strike leads to the conclusion that the 
following general principles should in future be applied to 
all public concerns. (1) The extent of the public corporation’s 
responsibility to the central Government must be defined. 
While there should be no possibility of interference in normal 
operation the board must always be responsible to a higher 
body so that it can be answerable for decisions taken on 
matters of principle and policy. (2) Final decisions on 
important matters relating to relations between the board 
and its employees must be decided by a third party. This is 
necessary to prevent undue weight being given to financial 
considerations. Such a body could well be the Industrial 
Court. (3) In the same way the final decision on consumer 
demands should be taken by other parties than the Board 
itself. In making such decisions no specific instructions should 
be given that the Board’s financial obligations come first. 
(4) The previous methods of determining compensation have 
resulted in over generous treatment of stockholders which 
severely handicaps the public corporation. To avoid a 
repetition of this, compensation needs to be determined 
differently than on maintenance of past income ; possibly on 
some such basis as follows: (a) Where it is possible to fix 
a total value for an industry this should be done in preference 
to substituting stocks company by company. In determining 
the value, specific instructions to the tribunal would be given 


and particularly to have regard to any conditions which may be 


1For detailed discussion on the problem of compensation, see my pamphlet, “ How 
Much Compensation ?” (Gollancz and N.F.R.B.) 
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imposed by Parliament in the Bill. Valuation on this basis 
could be followed by distribution of stocks of a public 
corporation to the industry for distribution among the 
respective companies and their stockholders. (4) Where the 
above is not possible and acquisition takes place by sub- 
stituting public corporation stocks for those of the acquired 
concerns, the fixed interest stocks and ordinary shareholders 
call for different treatment. The rate of interest payable on 
fixed interest stock should be no greater than that at which 
the public corporation could borrow in the market at the 
time. As regards equity holders, a variable dividend stock 
should be substituted to enable the corporation to negotiate 
the full course of the trade cycle. On this stock there would 
be a maximum rate, but preferably no minimum ate. 
Where the latter is necessary it should be fixed in accordance 
with an estimate of what the industry can bear throughout the 
trade cycle. If necessary it could carry a Government 
guarantee. 

Had the London Passenger Transport Board been 
appointed by the Minister of Transport, and less remote 
from Parliament ; had at the outset the rate of interest pay- 
able on the fixed interest stocks been adjusted downwards to 
allow for the greater security of the public corporation ; had 
the stock been redeemable at an early date at the option of 
the Board; had there been no fixed standard rate on the 
“C” stock accompanied with the sanction of applying for a 
receiver, the urgency to fulfil the financial obligations imposed 
by Parliament would have been an unnecessary and ineffective 
plea in resisting the demands of the London busmen for a 
shorter working day. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
TRADE UNIONISM IN FRANCE 


By Pau, VAUCHER 


RADE Unionism has suddenly acquired in France 

a supreme and unprecedented importance. It has 

played a leading part in the movement towards 

social reform which inspired the parties forming 
the Popu.ar Front and it has at the same time enormously 
increased its own membership. The Trades Union General 
Council, which is known in France as the C.G.T. (Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail), had \ess than one million 
members a year ago and now claims a membership of five 
millions. In attempting to foresee how far the trade unions 
will succeed in preserving control over their many new 
members and what permanent results they are likely to 
achieve it may be useful to survey the transformation that 
French trade unionism has undergone in recent years. 

The unionist leaders were persuaded to follow a new 
course both as a result of the War and of the World crisis. 
In pre-War days they adhered to the principle of “ direct 
action.” They refused to join any political party or support 
any political programme, but endeavoured by agitation and 
strikes to improve the conditions of the workers. They 
hoped that a general strike would enable them ultimately to 
seize control over French society. 

The ordeal of the War, the failure of several important 
strikes that broke out after the armistice, above all the 
appearance of a rival council created by the Communists in 
order to outbid the old leaders, all led the C.G.T. to make a 
new departure. Although it did not join any of the existing 
political parties, it made its own contribution to the work 
of national reconstruction that all of them were undertaking. 
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It drafted a plan, a “ minimum programme,” defining both 
the demands which the workers were entitled to put forward 
and the steps necessary for am economic recovery. It 
advocated the foundation of a National Economic Council 
on which it was given a large representation. The economic 
policy supported by the C.G.T. soon appeared out of date 
as it was chiefly calculated to obtain a general increase in 
production, but the trade unionists succeeded in obtaining 
the statutory enforcement of a 48 hours week and in 
launching a wide scheme of social insurance that Parliament 
in 1928 was finally persuaded to accept. 

The economic depression from which France suffered 
after 1931 again imposed new responsibilities on the C.G.T. 
The workers were now inclined to expect a lasting decline, 
if not an ultimate breakdown, of the capitalist system, but 
they were also aware of the dangerous prospects which the 
progress of fascism opened up for a democratic country. 
The C.G.T. found it quite impossible to profess any longer 
indifference towards political problems. In 1934 its new 
attitude was clearly defined. An offer made by the Communists 
to restore the unity of syndicalism was met with much 
diffidence and finally rejected because it appeared that the 
real aim of the Communist Council was to drag the old 
leaders to its side. But the C.G.T. drafted a new plan which 
is well worth studying because it formed the foundation on 
which the programme of the Popular Front was subsequently 
erected. 

The plan aimed at combining an attack against capitalism 
with a defence of democracy. It first expresses the view that 
an economic recovery, which deflation failed to produce, 
depends on an increase in the purchasing power of the 
masses. The workers are therefore entitled to claim new 
advantages, an increase in wages, shorter working days (the 
demand for a 40 hours week is now put forward), paid 
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holidays, unemployment benefits paid out of a National 
Insurance Fund. Such advantages should be obtained by 
the method of collective bargaining and the institution of 
workshop committees. 

Faced by the objection that its policy might easily produce 
a financial deadlock, the C.G.T. does not care to consider at 
any length how the necessary income could be raised. But 
it makes a very elaborate criticism of the new forms of 
capitalism which have appeared in recent years, showing the 
dominating influence that a few magnates have acquired in 
the banks and the main industries. The nationalisation of 
the Bank of France and of the key industries is therefore 
advocated and the C.G.T. calls attention to the wide financial 
powers that the development of saving banks, of post office 
deposits, above all of the Caisse des Dépots where the reserve 
funds of all saving banks and societies for mutual help are 
centralised, has placed within reach of the State. Thus 
the government now stands in a strong position to overcome 
the resistance of the capitalist interest. 

While professing eagerness to start a fight, the C.G.T. 
does not pretend to destroy the capitalist system by the 
revolutionary methods of “ direct action.” Neither does it 
believe that a general strike could help. What is called a 
“ private sector ” in industry and trade should be maintained. 
The reform of a few big concerns would free the small 
employers from the oppressive rule of an aristocracy of 
wealth. The C.G.T. openly calls on the middle class and the 
farmers to support the labour movement and to fight on the 
side of the workers. 

The battle is bound to take the form of a political conflict 
and it is no longer advisable for the C.G.T. to keep aloof 
from the political world. Not only does it want to carry 
with it the National Economic Council but it even seeks to 
conquer power in Parliament. The plan for social reform 
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must be enforced by the parliamentary institutions of a 
democratic state. 

The trade unionists were therefore willing to support a 
coalition of the Left parties. In 1936 they hailed with delight 
the conclusion of an electoral alliance between the Radical, 
the Socialist and the Communist parties. At the same time 
they also found it possible to restore the unity of the trade 
unionist movement. As the Communist party joined hands 
with the Socialists, the Communist trade unions also expressed 
willingness to submit to the rules of the C.G.T. Their offer, 
accompanied by an undertaking not to remain dependent on 
the Communist party or on the Communist Internationale, 
could no longer be rejected. The C.G.T. admitted two 
Communist leaders to serve with five of its own leaders on 
the directing committee of the Trades Union Council. 

Our brief survey tends to show that the C.G.T. was 
entitled to regard the success of the Popular Front at the 
general election of May, 1936, as its own victory. M. Blum 
immediately offered the C.G.T. seats in his Cabinet. But the 
offer was declined, and M. Jouhaux, for many years the 
general secretary of the C.G.T., proceeded to define the 
position of trade unionism towards the new government. 
He kept to the old rule according to which the C.G.T., not 
being a political body, should not take a direct part in 
politics. But he expressed a keen desire to support the Blum 
Cabinet. The way in which assistance could be rendered 
remained however obscure. The C.G.T. would act as a 
consultative body, but also as a driving force. It intended to 
tender advice, but also to dictate its views. M. Jouhaux’s 
words revealed a definite ambition not to allow the ministerial 
departments to delay the accomplishment of social reform. 
He apparenily expected the Socialist ministers to turn from 
their own experts to those of the C.G.T. and use the latter in 
order to enforce their policy on the former. It was the more 
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disquieting because at the same time the Communist party 
also refused seats in the Cabinet and came forward with a 
proposal to form in the constituencies joint committees of 
workers with a view to support constantly, but also to direct 
the activities of, the new government. 

M. Blum was of course reluctant to accept such 
assistance but the matter was not pressed further because, 
at that very moment, in May and June, 1936, there occurred 
a wide, unexpected outbreak of strikes. Frenchmen felt that 
they were suddenly in the midst of a social revolution. 
These strikes seem to have been largely the result of a 
spontaneous movement spreading among workers who, after 
suffering from years of severe depression, were suddenly 
carried away by the feeling of their own victory. But the 
movement was imbued with a revolutionary spirit although 
it was not directly produced by any revolutionary group. 
The trade unionist leaders, who seem to have been taken by 
surprise, were nevertheless suddenly called to a position of 
great eminence. The outside pressure which they sought to 
exercise on the government was provided by the strikes and 
the C.G.T. was able to obtain at a single stroke the fulfilment 
of the greater part of its programme. Moreover, it had to 
act as the representative of the whole working class when the 
treaty which was to restore peace was signed. 

The famous agreements, known as “accords Matignon” 
from the name of the house where the Prime Minister has his 
office, were concluded on June 7th by the leaders of the 
C.G.T. and representatives of the principal employers’ 
association. They acknowledged, while accepting an all-round 
increase in wages, the principles of collective bargaining, of 
paid holidays, of workshop delegates, of a 40-hour week. 
Bills to effect these objects were quickly passed in Parliament, 
while another Act providing for a reform of the Bank of 
France was also voted. 
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Although it was not exactly responsible for it, the C.G.T. 
had now won an extraordinary victory. A stream of workers 
invaded the unions and their membership rose from 1 million 
to 5 millions during the summer. But the C.G.T. was faced 
by two fateful problems. It had first to secure the rapid and 
stringent enforcement of the new laws. It had also to 
organise and educate the masses of new members. 

I do not propose to follow in detail the process by which 
the social reforms came into force. It is enough to say that 
the Acts of Parliament were applied by issuing numerous 
ministerial decrees, drafted after consultation with the 
interested parties and approval by the National Economic 
Council. The trade unionist leaders were thus kept busy 
sitting on joint committees, and, owing to the constant 
support of the Socialist ministers, they were on the whole 
successful. 

The majority of the workers already obtained paid holidays 
during the summer. Collective bargaining led to the con- 
clusion of collective agreements in the main branches of 
industry towards the autumn. More time of course was 
needed to put into practice the 40-hour system; but from 
September 1936, ministerial decrees began to apply the new 
tule to the various industries and, while one may well ques- 
tion the possibility of having it completely enforced, the 
movement for the shortening of the working day is now in 
full swing. 

Meanwhile these far-reaching changes had given rise to 
bitter discussions that often led to open struggles. The 
employers, having recovered from the first shock they had 
experienced in the spring, were eager to limit and reduce as 
far as possible the concessions they had first felt compelled 
to make. The conditiors prevailing in many industries often 
made the enforcement of the new laws a risky if not an 
impossible adventure. Small employers complained much of 
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being the victims of their more powerful leaders and the 
dangerous Treasury crisis which compelled the government 
in September to accept a new devaluation tended to strengthen 
the stubbornness of the capitalist magnates. The workers 
on their side were quick to resent and resist any attempt to 
deprive them of their new conquests, making extensive use 
of the dangerous weapon of the stay-in strike. 

The Government has endeavoured to restore order by 
launching a proposal for a system of compulsory arbitration. 
It prevailed on the C.G.T. to support it but could not obtain 
the agreement of the employers, who feared that the C.G.T. 
would then claim the privilege of acting alone on behalf of 
the workers in the choice of arbitrators. Parliament did not 
accept M. Blum’s scheme and was content to grant him full 
powers to test an arbitration procedure acting on his own 
responsibility. The experiment has so far not been altogether 
successful and the employers have had several occasions to 
complain that no liberty to work or to join separate unions 
is allowed to workers who do not belong to the C.G.T. 

It is, however, impossible to know how far the trade 
unionist leaders are able to maintain control over the rank 
and file or to define with any precision the policy which they 
intend to follow in the near future. One can only record 
the conflicting views held in France at the present time. 
Many Frenchmen believe that the persistent social dis- 
turbances are the work of certain revolutionary leaders who 
keep in touch with the Communist party. Others are con- 
vinced that no political party or responsible body of trade 
unionists is really working for industrial war. The recent 
activities of several small groups of extremists who borrow 
their views from Lenin and Trotsky, bitterly criticising the 
present attitude of the Communists, do not on the whole 
seem important as these groups are still absorbed by their 
own domestic quarrels. These Frenchmen therefore approve 
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the attitude of the government in refraining from using force 
to restore order and acting in the belief that time must be 
given for the social agitation to lose its strength. It is hard 
to estimate the proportion of truth in these contradictory 
opinions. But it is possible to describe the various bodies 
which are at work in the trade unionist world. 

In addition to the five millions of “Cégétistes” the Church 
unions (Syndicats chrétiens) which first appeared in the nineties 
and formed in 1919 a Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens, also made headway after the 1936 elections. They 
had a membership of 150,000 in 1934. They have now 
been able to group 800 unions comprising more than half a 
million members. The many clerks who first filled their 
ranks were now joined by workers from the Parisian and 
Northern districts and from the conservative provinces of 
the West. The views held by the Confédération have been 
defined in a plan which was issued in 1936. They differ 
from those of the C.G.T. in so far as they reject the 
Marxian doctrine of class war. But their immediate aims are 
much the same. They include collective bargaining, minimum 
wages, a national insurance fund for unemployment and even 
schemes of nationalisation. While the Confédération resents 
any pretence on the part of the C.G.T. to speak alone in the 
name of the working class, the two categories of trade 
unionists are sometimes inclined to act in common. 

The same cannot be said of the professional unions 
which have recently made their appearance and of the 
Confédération des syndicats professionels francais formed among 
them immediately after the great outbreak of strikes in June, 
1936. The movement obviously started as a protest against 
the dictatorship of the C.G.T. It stands for the “ liberty of 
syndicalism,” and the social reforms advocated by such unions 
are intended to arise out of a co-operation of capital and 
labour. The Confédération professes to be entirely unpolitical 
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and strongly denies having anything to do with the attempt 
recently made by the Croix de Feu to win over the working 
class. It also maintains that the proposal for organising the 
workers on a professional basis should not be confused 
with the fascist doctrine of corporatism. One finds it hard 
nevertheless to draw between them a clear line of distinction 
and it is difficult not to connect this new branch of trade 
unionism with the effort now made by the employers’ unions 
to resist the ambitions of the C.G.T. The future activities of 
such bodies as the new Comité de prévoyance et d'action sociale 
formed under the auspices of the Confédération nationale du 
patronat will perhaps enable us to understand the real meaning 
of the movement for professional unions. 

Technicians of all grades, from the engineers to the 
foremen, are busy forming several associations and en- 
deavouring to raise an independent voice. The C.G.T. 
is working hard to bring them over to its side but makes 
no secret that the attempt has so far not been successful. 
Only a small minority of the engineers have joined its ranks. 
The driving force behind the whole movement was provided 
by the state of insecurity and the lack of discipline prevailing 
in many factories, which makes the position of technicians a 
very awkward one. They feel strongly the difficulties which 
they often encounter in their relations with the trade 
unionists who work under them. But they also much 
resented the way in which employers, during the stay-in 
strikes, left them without guidance of any kind. 

Within the boundaries of the C.G.T. attention should be 
called to the influential body formed by the civil servants. 
This is not the place to explain how the State’s servants after 
ten years of struggle gained the privilege of having their 
unions admitted to the C.G.T. The Government, having 
failed to prevent the formation of trade unions in the Civil 
Service, was compelled to seek their co-operation and a Bill 
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which is now before Parliament will probably acknowledge 
their victory. Meanwhile they had succeeded in 1929 in 
entering the C.G.T. organised in three groups : the postmen, 
the teachers and a general union. When the totai membership 
of the C.G.T. stood at one million, the fonctionnaires accounted 
for nearly one-third of that number. Their influence should 
by now be reduced as a result of the enormous increase of 
trade unionists. But the special position in which they stand 
is bound to make their voice more powerful. They have 
so far shown a genuine desire to co-operate with the Blum 
Cabinet. Very typical has been the attitude of the teachers, 
often denounced as extremists, who nevertheless have fully 
appreciated the financial difficulties encountered by the 
Ministry and refrained from taking advantage of the rise in 
the cost of living to press for an increase in salaries. One 
should not however nourish the illusion that such moderation 
will last for long. 

The rise in prices and the persistence of unemployment 
ate obviously the two factors that chiefly affect the present 
attitude of trade unionists. The C.G.T. after having opposed 
a devaluation was finally compelled to give way. It obtained 
substantial increases in wages only to find that they are losing 
the greater part of their real value. It must obviously 
reconsider its position. While still pressing for the enforce- 
ment of the 40 hours week and the various reforms voted 
by Parliament the leaders are bound to feel other problems 
bearing more heavily upon their mind. When told by 
M. Blum that the financial position did not allow him to 
proceed immediately with the remaining items included in 
the programme of the Popular Front, they were bitterly 
disappointed. 

Not only is it unlikely that the rank and file will remain 
patient for long, but even the leaders have always been very 
reluctant to admit that financial difficulties could hamper 
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progress. They have always been inclined to assume that 
after all rich men can pay and that means exist to raise the 
money needed for reforms. 

The tendency was indeed strengthened by the new policy 
which trade unionism has followed in recent years. The 
tules of the C.G.T. were amended after the War in order to 
enlist members who did not belong to the industrial pro- 
letariat, but were agricultural workers, small farmers, 
technicians or representatives of the lower middle class. 
The political coalition known as the Popular Front well fitted 
the new associates of the trade unionists. They were 
prepared to join a movement which intended to link together 
all popular classes for a fight against the aristocracy of wealth. 
The old methods of direct action with the uncertain prospect 
of a general strike bringing a decisive victory in the distant 
future no longer commended itself to the aspirations of trade 
unionists who looked upon themselves as entitled to obtain 
immediately a decent standard of life. The C.G.T. professed 
to lead a political campaign in democratic France for the sake 
of the workers. But the assumption was that in a democratic 
country the popular classes alone are entitled to rule, and 
there may be a short cut from such a principle to that of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It is at present impossible to know how far the Com- 
munists will be able to prevail on the older leaders in the 
trade unions. But the difficulties that both have to face may 
lead them to make the same bid for power. However it is 
hard to believe that the effects of the economic depression 
have turned into lasting supporters of revolutionary methods 
the new elements which the Socialists and the Communists 
are now eager to rally around them: the lower middle class, 
the farmers. Their moderating influence may soon again 
affect the destinies of trade unionism. 
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LIGHT ON THE TROTSKYIST TRIALS’ 


By Str JoHN MAYNARD 


: LEMENTS of the Left? Psychologically they 
were the last revolutionaries. Authentic, blazing. . . 
Admirable men. Idiotic ideas. The burning up 
of the Universe and such-like visions.” 

The words quoted at the head of this article were written 
by one Petrov, a member of the Communist Party since 
1918, who fought in the Civil War, and got into trouble 
with the revolutionary authorities for his support of the 
Right Opposition. He escaped from exile in 1936, and this 
is his judgment on the Left Opposition, the so-called 
Trotskyists. -Admirable men. Idiotic ideas. ‘Trotsky quotes 
Petrov and tells the joke against himself. 

But, he asks, are these the sort of people to enter into 
conspiracies with imperialist powers to invade and annex the 
territories of the Socialist Fatherland ? 

Still more pertinent is the question, are these the people 
to fly in the face of Marx by plotting individual acts of 
terrorism, to attempt the restoration of capitalism, to outrage 
all adjustment of means to ends by devising accidents in 
mines in order to make the regime unpopular ? 

All the probabilities are against anything of the sort. 

On the other hand Trotsky has for a whole decade been 
making himself intolerable to the present government of the 
U.S.S.R. by a stream of penetrating invective. The mere 
titles of his works are enough to show that Stalin must have 
been stung beyond endurance: The Stalinite School of Falsifi- 
cation, the Revolution Betrayed, and (in course of preparation) 
the Crimes of Stalin. Latterly his offences have culminated 
in the declaration that his Fourth International will prepare 
and make, on a suitable opportunity, a new Revolution. 


1 This article was written prior to the trial of the Army officers. 
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Forewarned is forearmed, and it was inevitable that Stalin 
should decide to crush the serpent in the egg, and include 
as many as possible of the eggs in the operation. 

In July, 1936, a Dutch newspaper published a report that 
Bukharin had visited Holland along with other representatives 
of the Third International and met some of Trotsky’s 
followers. It added that co-operation between the two 
sections had been arranged. It seems however that, though 
negotiations probably took place, they were abortive. In 
the middle of August we learned that sixteen members of a 
Trotskyite-Zinovievite Terrorist Centre were to be brought 
to trial. The trial of eight Russians and one German 
engineer, the so-called “counter-Revolutionary Trotskyite 
Wrecking Group at the Kemerovo mine,” followed in 
November, and that of the “Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Centre ” 
in January, 1937. These trials were accompanied by wide- 
spread proceedings of a less sensational character against a 
large number of other persons, some belonging to the Right 
deviation rather than to the Left, but all described in 
language which suggested their association in treasonable 
and other criminal activities with Leon Trotsky. 

The past history of some of the more prominent figures 
who have been in trouble in the last few months may give 
us a clue to the probabilities. The first point to notice is 
that the net has been spread wide. One of the offenders, 
Rykov, who succeeded Lenin as Chairman of the Council of 
Commissars, has been known as a man of the Right rather 
than of the Left, and has had the reputation of a practical 
man, untroubled by inconvenient ideologies. He was 
frightened by Stalin’s veer to the Left in 1928, when the 
policy of the exiled Opposition seemed to have been adopted 
by those who had crushed it; and he was for a time 
associated with Bukharin and Tomsky in an abortive tentative 
of resistance. Otherwise his one fault seems to have been 
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that which is conveyed by one of Trotsky’s mordant 
witticisms. Asked, when in exile, by an interviewer whether 
he, Trotsky, expected to be embalmed in spirit and buried 
in the wall of the Kremlin, he said that he proposed to leave 
the spirit intended for his preservation to Rykov (who 
would enjoy it), and his brains to Stalin (who needed them 
badly). But this capable administrator of the Right, with an 
innocent foible, has been swept into the net with the rest, and 
deprived of his offices, though not actually prosecuted. 

Bukharin, who has been similarly treated, is a brilliant 
intellectual, all brains and nerves. Throughout the history 
of the Revolutionary parties, there has always been a close 
correlation between philosophy and politics, and the dialec- 
ticians charged Bukharin with the mechanistic heresy, which 
takes the life out of dialectics. In 1918, he was among the 
ultra-Leftists, and along with Karl Radek, V. M. Smirnov 
and others, he edited the Communist journal which daily 
printed attacks on Lenin’s German policy. He held out to 
the last against the Brest-Litovsk peace with Germany, and 
urged the prosecution of a revolutionary war in spite of the 
collapse of Russia’s military power. Equally in an ultra- 
Leftist spirit, he advocated in the Third International in 1921 
the seizure of power in Germany by the German Communist 
Party, but was outvoted by the majority, which included 
Lenin. Later, he became the leading ideologist of Stalin’s 
ruling group, and was one of the Septemvirate of 1924, 
which included also Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev, and set 
on foot the attack against the Trotsky Opposition. He 
believed it to be possible to absorb, instead of destroying, 
the anti-Bolshevik forces of the village, and the slogan of 
“Grow rich,” addressed to the peasantry, was his. When 
Zinoviev and Kamenev broke away from Stalin on the 
question of the peasant policy, Bukharin succeeded Zinoviev 
as Chairman of the Third International. At the so-called 
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bloodless insurrection of the Kulaks in 1928, when the 
peasants created something like a famine in the towns by 
withholding grain, the ruling group split into a right wing 
which included Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky, while Stalin 
took the leftward turn which resulted in the first Five-Year 
Plan and the collectivization of agriculture. His present 
disgrace must be attributed to right, rather than to left, 
tendencies. His record is that of an opponent, rather than 
of a supporter of Trotsky. 

G. E. Zinoviev, an eloquent Jew who was reputed to 
lack physical courage, became a sort of political “ boss ” of 
the Petrograd region, with a powerful influence among the 
most revolutionary of the city-workers, and was the Chair- 
man of the Third International for the first seven years of 
its existence. He and Kamenev opposed Lenin’s policy of 
insurrection in 1917, and published in the non-party press 
the statement of their reasons. As Chairman of the Third 
International he was responsible for the policies in Bulgaria, 
Esthonia and Germany, upon which Trotsky directed his 
most persistent attacks; policies which are accused of 
fluctuation between the neglect of revolutionary oppor- 
tunities and ill-judged adventurism. His close connection 
with the urban workers set him against Stalin’s policy of 
favouring the prosperous peasant, and brought him into 
close association with Trotsky in 1926. He made his peace 
with the majority in 1928, but fell again under suspicion in 
1932 when the U.S.S.R. was in ferment over the collectiviza- 
tion of the farms and the scarcity of food. He has been 
declared responsible for the assassination of Kirov, and is 
one of those reported to have been shot after the trial of 
August, 1936. A pitiable picture has been given to us of 
his anguish when summoned by the executioners. 

L. B. Kameney was a Jew of Tiflis, the son of a well-to-do 
bourgeois family. He was closely associated with Lenin in 
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Geneva, married Trotsky’s sister, and taught for a time in 
Lenin’s propagandist school near Paris. He had great 
influence in Moscow, and his close association with Zinoviev 
in many questions is a reflection of the influence upon both 
of the working proletariats of the great cities. He had a 
pleasant way with him which earned him the reputation of 
being genial, and he had a gift for negotiation and com- 
promise. It is doubtful whether he or Zinoviev ever really 
warmed to the peasantry. Both were pre-eminently men of 
the cities. After the Revolution, he shared the political 
vacillations of Zinoviev, and finally his fate. 

Tomsky, well known in English Trade-Union circles, 
and a determined champion of Trade-Union independence, 
was always accused of Right Wing tendencies, and was the 
last man in the world to take part in a conspiracy for 
terrorism, economic sabotage, and treasonable correspondence 
with a foreign enemy. His heart was with the working class 
of which he was himself a member, and his most congenial 
work was done as President of the all-Russian Trade-Union 
Council. He was single-hearted in his resistance to the 
encroachments of the State upon the Trade-Unions, an 
attitude which led to his removal from the Presidential Chair. 
He committed suicide on July 23rd, 1936, when the agents 
of the department of Internal affairs arrived to arrest him ; 
an honest man, able and sincere, if ever there was one. 

I. P. Bakayev, one of the prisoners sentenced to be shot 
after the trial of August, 1936, was an old head of the 
Cheka, who took a very prominent part in the demonstrations 
which preceded the final proceedings against the Opposition 
in 1927. He is described as having fought with the Militia 
in front of the gates of the Hermitage at Leningrad. He 
was also one of those who mimeographed the statement of 
the Opposition platform in 1927 after its publication had 
been refused. 
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J. N. Smirnov, who suffered the death-penalty on the 
same occasion, was among the officers who accompanied 
Trotsky when he recovered Kazan from the Whites. He 
afterwards commanded the force which drove the Whites 
over the Urals, and in 1920 was presiding over a Revolutionary 
Committee engaged in reorganizing the administration of 
Siberia. 

G. E. Evdokimov, another of those sentenced to be shot 
in August, 1936, also took part in the publication of the 
prohibited statement of the Opposition in 1927. 

Karl Radek, a Polish Jew, is a brilliant journalist, and 
was at one time the close political friend of Trotsky; but 
Trotsky says he was always nearer to the Right than to the 
Left Opposition. A recently-published description charac- 
terizes him as “talking in a rough Yiddish dialect, rough, 
ungraceful, undignified, but having inexhaustible vitality and 
a rollicking humour; the gamin, the enfant terrible of the 
Revolution.” He made a special study of Chinese affairs, 
and was for some time the head of the Sun Yat Sen academy 
in Moscow for Chinese propagandists. He was removed 
from this post in 1927 because he advocated more drastic 
revolutionary action in China than was at that time approved 
by the authorities of the Third International; but he after- 
wards made his peace with Stalin, and attacked the policy 
advocated by Trotsky. In his “Stalinite School of Falsification,” 
Trotsky publishes in facsimile a letter of Radek, dated 
December, 1927, describing a conversation which betrayed 
the intrigue of Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev to keep 
Trotsky out of the leadership when Lenin died. Radek was 
one of Stalin’s deportees in 1928, but he placed his pen again 
at the disposal of the ruling group. We may be sure that 
Stalin did not forgive the letter which Trotsky had reproduced 
in facsimile. Radek played at the trial of January, 1937, a 
part which can only be understood in the light of his 
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reputation as a jester and an enfant terrible. He gave away 
completely the methods of the investigating agency. “ For 
two-and-a-half months, I compelled the examining official, 
by interrogating me and by confronting me with the 
testimony of the other accused, to open up all the cards to 
me so that I could see who had confessed, who had not 
confessed, and what each had confessed.” So this was how 
the examining agency got the confessions, and they were 
patient over the process, for they went on at it for two-and- 
a-half months! What finally convinced Radek that it was 
better to confess was “ when Nikolai Ivanovich Muralov, 
Trotsky’s closest follower, of whom I was convinced that 
he would rather perish in prison than say a single word, 
gave testimony, and explained that he did not want to die 
in the consciousness that his name would be a banner for 
every counter-revolutionary scoundrel.” 

And what did Radek mean when he said that “ there are 
in this country semi-Trotskyists, quarter-Trotskyists, one- 
eighth-Trotskyists . . . to these people we say. . . whoever 
has the slightest rift with the Party, let him realize that 
to-morrow he may be a diversionist, to-morrow he may be 
a traitor, if he does not thoroughly heal that rift by complete 
and utter frankness to the Party.” We think that he uncon- 
sciously furnished a clue to the riddle of the confessions. 
Not only in these Trotskyist cases, but in many others, we 
have seen accused persons apparently eager to confess, and 
to insist upon the completeness of their guilt. And the 
confessions have not been of the defiant kind. Rather have 
they been of the penitent kind, of the sinner making a clean 
breast of his sins, and extenuating nothing. Those who 
confessed to the sin of witchcraft, when witchcraft-trials 
were common, may have felt a certain pride in the awfulness 
of their commune with the Evil One and in the powers 
which it gave. But these persons, self-confessed traitors, 
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saboteurs, assassins, are not proud of their plots. We suggest 
that they are under the influence of certain ideas which the 
Orthodox Faith has implanted in the Russian soul, implanted 
so strongly and deeply that the rejection of religion has not 
uprooted them. One of these, inherited from an earlier past, 
very marked in the Old Believers of the Schism, and 
expressed in literary form by the Slavophils, is that Truth 
resides in the congregation where Love is. To be outside 
of the congregation of the Faithful is to be outcast indeed, 
excluded alike from Truth and Love. “Our people go to 
Heaven by communes,” said a famous Slavophil. “All are 
responsible for all,”” says the monk in Dostoievsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov. We hardly exaggerate if we say that there is no 
individual salvation. He who is outside the congregation 
where Truth and Love reside must find his way out of the 
misery of isolation by confession and penance, so that he 
may be at peace with his Orthodox Russian brothers. 

We suggest that these religious conceptions have estab- 
lished themselves in the political and social relations of 
to-day. The revolutionaries of the nineteenth century 
proudly and defiantly proclaimed their deeds. They were 
conscious that their Russian brethren were with them, and 
they felt no sin. These offenders against the new Russian 
State have no such sustaining conviction. Their Russian 
brethren are against them. Therefore they seek by confession 
and penance to find their way back to the congregation of 
the faithful which now takes the form of the political 
majority. And, in confessing, they must be sure they confess 
not less than the sum total of their sin. Do they confess 
more than the truth? We think they do. Not reason but 
feeling governs this, as it governs most other human affairs. 

What Radek says—says in complete unconsciousness of 
the source of his own thought—is that to be outside the 
congregation where Truth and Love are, to be outside it 
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by a hair’s breadth, is to be outside it altogether, and he 
says it although he is a Polish Jew and doubtless an agnostic, 
because the idea is present in the very air that he breathes. 

Another explanation of the confessions has been put 
forward and justified in some detail by the exiled Bolshevik, 
Victor Serge, in Crapouillot for January, 1937. It is that the 
Soviet authorities send for trial only those of the Opposition 
who have been brought to the point of confession. According 
to this theory, the investigating officers work upon the 
prisoners’ devotion to the Party and to the cause of the 
Revolution. The accused persons are in mortal dread of 
doing anything that would encourage counter-revolution, 
and sacrifice themselves and their consciences for the sake 
of the revolutionary front. It seems doubtful whether this 
explanation will fit all the cases, but it may be that it is 
applicable to some of them. 

For reasons which are a matter of speculation, Radek 
was sentenced, not to death, but to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Gregory Sokolnikov, who built up the Soviet currency, 
was Vice President of the State-Planning Committee, Chair- 
man of the Oil-Syndicate, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. in 
Great Britain, and Assistant-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
and became a member of the new Leningrad Opposition 
when Zinoviev, Kamenev and others joined Trotsky. He 
is reputed to have made a statement which gave great offence 
to Stalin, but he was sentenced, not to death, but to 
imprisonment for ten years. 

G. L. Piatakov, whom Lenin called a good administrator 
but not a good politician, did valuable service in economic 
affairs, and was at one time Chairman of the State Bank. 
Trotsky published a letter of his, describing conversations 
which revealed a plot to oust Trotsky from the leadership, 
and it is likely that he was not forgiven for this. He made 
his peace in September, 1928, and was reinstated in the 
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Party, and again held responsible posts. At the January 
trial he was sentenced to be shot. L. P. Serebriakov, another 
of those who took part in the publication of the prohibited 
Opposition-programme, and was exiled in 1928, was also 
sentenced to death in 1937. So were Boguslavsky, another 
of the exiles of 1928; and N. I. Muralov, the Bolshevist 
giant, known for his exploits in the Civil War, and a sturdy 
henchman of Trotsky, who, Radek says, seemed likely to 
hold out against all inducements to confess, but did in fact 
humble hi: soul with the rest. According to his statement 
on page 231 of the report of the proceedings, Muralov held 
out for no less than eight mnths, and ultimately gave way 
because he feared that otherwise he “might become the 
standard-bearer of counter-revolution.” This idea frightened 
him terribly. He dreaded isolation from his brethren, as we 
should be disposed to puit it. 

It would seem that Christian Rakovsky, whom the 
Commissariat of Health, in which he recently held an 
important post, is attacking as a wrecker and an enemy of 
the people, is to be the next sufferer. He is described as the 
perfect diplomat and cultivated gentleman, former Ambas- 
sador in London and Paris, but a member of the Opposition 
in the hectic days of 1927 and the writer of one of the 
letters revealing the plot against Trotsky’s leadership which 
is quoted in the Stalinite School of Falsification. He was also 
the author of a study of the bureaucracy which gave very 
gteat offence, and his withdrawal of this pamphlet did not 
suffice for his forgiveness. 

In addition to Bukharin and Radek, a number of literary 
men ate in trouble for their “ Trotskyist’ sympathies. 
Among these are Boris Pilnyak, whose novel, Mahogany, was 
banned in Russia because it shows sympathy with a sort of 
romantic Trotskyism. One of the characters enumerates the 
Emperors whom he has survived, and adds that he will 
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probably also survive Alexei Ivanovich—an obvious reference 
to Rykov who was then Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars—and announces a theory that the proletariat 
will become extinct because all its members will become 
engineers. He tried to rehabilitate himself with the authorities 
by incorporating Mahogany, with variations, in The Volga 
flows to the Caspian Sea. There is a good deal in the last- 
named work which is obscure in meaning, and some of it is 
almost certainly veiled satire on the Soviet system and Soviet 
society. So we need not feel surprise that he has been 
picked out for exclusion from the Writers’ Association, at 
a time when all Trotskyists are particularly under the ban. 
Since Volga was published in 1931, the ban might have 
been pronounced earlier. 

Valentin Kataev’s case is harder to understand. He has 
been excluded from the Party. He wrote a satire on the 
Soviet bureaucracy in 1926 (The Embezzlers), but a later 
work (Forward, O Time !) takes for its subject the beating 
of the world’s record in concrete-mixing, and shows the 
proper enthusiasm for socialist construction. Professor Gleb 
Struve thinks he has deliberately blunted the edge of his 
satire; and his play, Squaring the Circle, is a hearty farce of 
the Box & Cox type. A not unnatural inference from the 
two cases of Pilnyak and Kataev is that the anti-Trotskyists 
have felt bound to show their zeal by looking up old offences. 

Another writer who has been excluded from the Writers’ 
Association, and therefore presumably from the prospect of 
earning his livelihood, is Boris Pasternak, a lyrical poet of 
very high quality. He has always stood aloof, and has 
looked within the heart of man for his subjects and his 
inspiration. The critics have called him anti-social and even 
anti-revolutionary. But it is obvious that he has never had 
his mind upon politics at all. A work of his dealing with 
the suicide of the poet, Mayakovsky, and dealing with it in 
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a spirit of sympathy, was suppressed by the Censor. But 
that is an old story. 

Prince Mirsky, very well known in London for his 
writings on Literature and Social History, and for a pungent 
account of the British intellectuals of to-day, has also 
been excluded from the Writers’ Association for supposed 
Trotskyist affinities. Here again it seems likely that the 
ministers of punishment have turned back to the past 
for their material; for the Prince is a ci-devant, who was not 
at once reconciled to the Revolution. 

Another group of victims has been E. B. Pashukanis, 
head of the Institute of Soviet Law, along with his associated 
jurists. He wove a system of jurisprudence about the Soviet 
conception of property or its negation. But the Soviet 
conception of property, like all else in the U.S.S.R., is in 
flux. There are “ millionaire ”’ collective farms, and there 
are Stakhanovite workers who earn ten and twenty fold. 
The theories of the jurists must be amended to fit the new 
ideas. So the Institute of which Pashukanis was head has 
become “a harbour for enemies of the people, including 
prominent Trotskyist double-dealers ” : and the once ortho- 
dox professors have been displaced. It is not the first time 
that the political plan has affected the professional fortunes 
of jurists, philosophers, historians, even artists. Something 
similar happened in 1924, and the inception of the first 
Five Year Plan was accompanied by a “new turn on the 
Philosophical Front.” 

Hundreds of minor personages have suffered penalties of 
one kind and another; and the name of Trotsky has been 
associated with the charges made against them. The Soviet 
Press has released an avalanche of vilification. Trotsky is 
Cain, who slew his brother; Ham, who made a scoff of his 
father’s nakedness ; Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Lord 
with a kiss; Skuratov, the executioner, who killed the 
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victims of Ivan the Terrible; Nero, Caligula, and—by an anti- 
climax—also Narcissus, who fell in love with his own image. 

Whatever the intentions of this campaign, certain results 
of it seem certain. No one in the U.S.S.R. will dare to be, 
of even to seem to be a partisan of the theories of Trotsky ; 
and a large number of persons of very varying opinions, 
who might have made use of the new Constitution to present 
heretical opinions, have been silenced or discredited. Trotsky’s 
declared intention of preparing, and executing in due season, 
a new Revolution in the U.S.S.R. has been made more 
difficult of fulfilment, at all events in present conditions. 
If foreign opinion has been shocked by what has seemed to 
many to be a fabricated case, it is nevertheless probable that 
the masses of the U.S.S.R. have been convinced. 

Does the present writer intend to suggest that there was 
no basis for the charges ?_ Beyond all question, Trotsky and 
his supporters intended to make a fresh Revolution, and to 
oust Stalin and his “ apparatus ” by force, as soon as the time 
was ripe. They intended to make what Trotsky calls a social, 
not an economic, revolution, and they contemplated with 
satisfaction the prospect of general revolution in Europe 
and elsewhere as the occasion for it. They did not, in the 
present writer’s opinion, plan the restoration of capitalism, 
the invitation to Germany and Japan to annex portions of 
the territory of the U.S.S.R., the assassination of individuals, 
the causing of discontent and economic loss by accidents in 
mines and on railways; because these things do not 
harmonize with their known strategical and tactical principles. 
But it was most desirable to bring upon them a maximum 
of odium, and the agents of the department of Internal 
Affairs—Okhrana, Cheka, O.G.P.U., for it is always the same 
thing under changing names—improved the case. There is a 
Persian proverb—it would be surprising if it had not its 
parallel in Georgia—which bids the wise man crush the 
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serpent in the egg. Such trifles as a lie do not stand in the 
way of policy. It is shocking, no doubt, but this is what 
the police of the more barbarous countries of this still 
somewhat barbarous world systematically do. 

It is mot quite so barefaced as it looks upon a crude 
examination. The police are not judges, that they should 
determine whether the facts put before them in their 
investigations are true or not. They use their traditional 
methods, of which we have had a glimpse in Radek’s 
revelation, to bring pressure to bear; and they utilize the 
talent for confession and the talent for romancing. If it all 
fits in with the aims of their superiors, all the better. What 
follows is for the Courts, not for them. 

In most of the causes célébres of the U.S.S.R. which have 
attracted attention in Western Europe, there is probably a 
nucleus of truth—even though it be improved out of all 
recognition. Close examination certainly reveals such a 
nucleus in the Vickers-Maxim trial at Moscow in 1933. 
Sabotage and espionage were the embroidery then; as 
treason, murder, and economic mischief were the embroidery 
in the Trotskyist trials. 

In a book on *Soviet Justice and the trial of Radek and 
others, an English barrister, who was himself present at the 
trial, has expressed the opinion that it was conducted fairly 
and regularly according to the rules of procedure, and that 
the defendants were fully guilty of the crimes charged against 
them. The present writer does not doubt that the trial was 
conducted fairly and regularly according to the rules of 
procedure, but the most important, and immensely the most 
prolonged, portion of the proceedings was completed outside 
of the Court. The darkness of those proceedings is illuminated 
only by an occasional flash from statements such as those of 
Radek and Muralov which have been quoted above. 


*Soviet Justice and the Trial of Radek and Others, by Dudley Collard, Barrister-at-Law, 
with an Introduction by D. N. Pritt, K.C.,M.P. (London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 3s. 6d.). 
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THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


By J. HENry RICHARDSON 


HEN the International Labour Organisation 

was set up in 1919 in accordance with pro- 

visions of the Peace Treaties as an autonomous 

part of the League of Nations, it was widely 
believed that its membership would be similar to that of the 
League and that the two institutions would evolve along 
parallel lines. In recent years, however, the League has been 
weakened by difficulties not encountered by the International 
Labour Organisation. While the League’s prestige was 
declining as a result of the ineffectiveness of its policies in 
the Sino-Japanese dispute and the Abyssinian crisis, and of 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference and the World 
Economic Conference 1933, the International Labour Organ- 
isation, partly sheltered by the nature of its work from 
political storms, weathered the economic depression with 
surprisingly little difficulty. Indeed the progress of social 
legislation and the ratification of international labour con- 
ventions suffered little interruption from the depression, 
which even “ had the effect of stimulating fresh measures of 
social amelioration.”! At the same time the I.L..O. made an 
important advance towards universality when the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union became members, 
the former because of close similarity between President 
Roosevelt’s labour policy and the aims and objects of the 
Organisation, while the latter accepted membership when, 
for political reasons, she joined the League of Nations. Japan 
retained her membership of the I.L.O. when she left the 

1 Report of the Director, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1937, page $3. 
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League. Brazil also has remained in the 1.L.O. Both 
organisations suffered from the withdrawal of Germany." 

The changes resulting from the decline of the League 
and the progress of the I.L.O. raise a number of important 
questions. It may be asked whether the future of the I.L.O. 
is inseparably linked with that of the League, whether the 
I.L.O. might benefit if its connection with the League were 
to be severed, and what would be the position of the I.L.O. 
if the League were to be disbanded. 

Under present conditions, despite the weakness of the 
League, there seem to be no adequate grounds for a separation 
of the two institutions. The I.L.O. has its own Conference 
and Governing Body, it is independent in policy, while no 
serious difficulties arise because the annual budget of the 
I.L.O. is reviewed by the Assembly of the League, or because 
certain formal communications, particularly the ratification 
of conventions, are made through the Secretary-General of 
the League. The progress of the I.L.O. which has coincided 
with the League’s decline has not, therefore, been hampered 
by the rather slender constitutional links which hold the two 
institutions together, and it is difficult to see that the advance 
of the I.L.O. would have been much more or less rapid had it 
been entirely independent of the League. An outstanding 
illustration of this is the fact that notwithstanding the general 
attitude of the United States towards membership of the 
League that country was not prevented from joining the 
I.L.O. On the other hand it is highly probable that the 
Soviet Union would not have joined the I.L.O. if the two 
institutions had been independent. The case for separation 
would, however, become strong if any attempt were made 
to insist that membership of the I.L.O. must be identical 

1From some points of view the adoption by Germany of a policy of economic 
self-sufficiency has diminished the effect of her withdrawal upon the work of the I.L.O. 


It is of interest to note that the German Government sent an Observer to the recent 
1.L.O. Preparatory Textile Conference at Washington. 
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with that of the League, and that a State could not become 
or remain a member of the I.L.O. without also being a 
member of the League. 

The question whether the I.L.O. could have a successful 
existence if the League were disbanded would depend upon 
the causes of the League’s collapse and the views held about 
the objects and purposes of the IL.L.O. A great war which 
destroyed the League would also destroy the I.L.O., or 
leave it merely as a nucleus undertaking minor tasks without 
the support necessary for effective international action. 
Similarly, even without the collapse of the League in the 
chaos of a great conflict, it is scarcely possible, in a world 
that feels itself upon the brink of war, for States to co-operate 
on a large scale in applying principles of social justice and 
in improving labour conditions as means of strengthening 
the foundations of peace. This idea is well expressed by 
Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the I.L.O., in his Report to 
the 1937 International Labour Conference when he says: 
“There is no ultimate conciliation possible between social 
justice and preparation for war. Economically as well as 
ethically they are at opposite poles. War preparedness can 
only be bought by the sacrifice of civilised living to a greater 
or lesser extent. Social justice is only attainable if the forces 
of production are harnessed to the causes of peace, without 
which the general progress of mankind is impossible.”? 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that a continued deterio- 
tation of international political relations must sooner or 
later affect the I.L.O., and that its long-range progress will 
inevitably be impeded if political relations between States 
remain unfavourable. It is true, for example, that the 
Universal Postal Union existed long before the League was 
established, that it was little affected by the strain upon 
international relations which preceded the war, and that it 


' Report of ihe Director, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1937, page 81. 
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was able to continue its functions, though with various 
difficulties, during the war. If the I.L.O. were to limit its 
activities to the collection and publication of information and 
to research it could do useful work in a world in which 
political relations were seriously strained. The larger aims 
and objects of the I.L.O. are, however, intimately related to 
economic and social conditions throughout the world, and 
these in turn are related to political conditions. The two 
movements ate not so closely harnessed that the rates of 
progress must be identical, but great permanent advances 
cannot be made by either in isolation from the other. On 
the other hand, the reaction of the work of the I.L.O. upon 
political relations must be continually emphasised. Not 
only is the I.L.O. steadily developing the technique of 
international co-operation, but its successes in achieving 
social security and social progress must tend to reduce 
political tensions. The political importance of the I.L.O. is 
fairly well recognised by many countries, although the British 
authorities seem to regard it as something quite apart from 
“foreign affairs.” 

The task of the I.L.O., as laid down in its Constitution, 
is to secure an improvement of labour conditions by inter- 
national action. In particular it must work to remove social 
injustice, hardship, and privation, since, so long as such 
conditions remain, they will cause unrest and thereby endanger 
the peace of the world. Labour conditions, however, are 
intimately related to production, trade, monetary policy and 
other economic problems. It would be impossible for 
example to deal with the problem of unemployment without 
considering monetary and commercial policy, yet the I.L.O. 
has no authority to secure international agreement in these 
fields. Such tasks belong to the League. A system of joint 
committees, in which the I.L.O. and the League are each 
represented in dealing with questions of common interest, 
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has been devised to meet this difficulty, but it does not 
always work effectively. It is sometimes argued, therefore, 
that in consequence of this limitation the I.L.O. cannot deal 
satisfactorily with international labour problems, and that its 
scope should be enlarged to include economic as well as 
labour questions. It is a weakness of the League that a 
political crisis almost immediately affects adversely the work 
of its economic, financial and other technical organisations, 
whereas the I.L.O. is, for a time at least, much less affected 
owing to its large measure of autonomy. The separation of 
the League’s technical work from its political activities raises 
difficult constitutional issues, and there is little prospect of a 
transfer of the League’s economic functions to the I.L.O. 
If the League were to collapse owing to political difficulties 
it would be a sound move to combine in one organisation 
both economic and labour questions, although, as already 
indicated, political, economic and labour questions are so 
closely related that, in a world in which States were unable to 
co-operate in political matters, the extent of their co-operation 
in economic and labour policy would inevitably be limited. 
Representation at the Conference and Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. is based upon the assumption that in each 
country workers and employers form distinct groups, each 
with special interests. It also assumes that employers and 
workers are well organised, forming voluntary independent 
bodies within each State. Along with one employers’ delegate 
and one workers’ delegate there are two government 
delegates, and, although this double weight for governments 
is sometimes criticised, the proportion is reasonable so long 
as the application of I.L.O. conventions is based upon 
national legislation and governmental obligations and not 
upon a development internationally of the method of 
collective agreements. This normal representation of two 
government delegates together with an employers’ delegate 
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and a workers’ delegate is, however, less appropriate for 
totalitarian than for democratic States. In a world of 
totalitarian States the most suitable representation would be 
that of governments only, accompanied no doubt by advisors 
familiar with management problems in industry and with 
workers’ attitudes. In such States governments do not permit 
employers or workers to pursue policies independent of that 
of their governments. The workers’ group and employers’ 
gtoup which form so active, though unofficial, a part of the 
I.L.O. system would not have developed if the structure had 
been based upon totalitarianism. 

Difficulties due to the membership of several totalitarian 
States in the I.L.O. have already arisen. For a number of 
years the workers’ group, which, in effect, represents the trade 
union movements of many countries, has objected to the 
Italian workers’ delegate on the ground that he is not free 
to pursue a policy independent of that of the government, 
and it has refused to appoint him to represent the workers 
in committees. Since the Soviet Union joined the I.L.O. the 
employers’ group has complained that the Russian workers’ 
delegate is not independent. From this point of view Italy 
and the Soviet Union can be offset the one against the other, 
and there is no case at present for altering the type of 
representation. Important changes would, however, be 
necessary if totalitarianism developed. Difficulties have also 
afisen in selecting workers’ and employers’ delegates in 
countries in which workers’ and employers’ organisations 
are weak and unrepresentative, whether owing to apathy or 
to restrictions upon freedom of association. 

All States Members are entitled to send delegates to the 
Conference, but the Governing Body is a much smaller 
body, with only sixteen States represented, together with 
eight persons representing the employers and eight repre- 
senting the workers. Eight States of chief industrial 
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importance have permanent seats, while other States are 
represented by electing eight of their number in accordance 
with principles which ensure the representation of countries 
in different parts of the world. There is no strong 
demand for any fundamental change in this system of 
representation. 

It is sometimes thought that the purpose of the I.L.O. is 
to equalise wages, hours, and other working conditions 
throughout the world, by levelling conditions up to a common 
standard. The attainment of all-round equality of labour 
conditions is so remote that it may be dismissed as the 
practical purpose of present policy. It is prevented by wide 
differences in natural resources, in capital equipment, and in 
labour efficiency as well as by maldistribution of labour in 
different parts of the world. For example, an eight-hour day 
may be too long in advanced industrial countries where 
workers are using powerful machines and working at high 
speeds involving great nervous strain, whereas a nine-hour 
day may be appropriate in a country with more leisurely 
methods. The essential task of the I.L.O. is not to secure 
equality of conditions, but to apply the principles of social 
justice. It directs attention to unduly low standards and 
stimulates measures for ensuring their steady improvement, 
very much as the trade boards system has succeeded in greatly 
reducing sweating in this country. The I.L.O. also contri- 
butes to the restraint of unfair competition by securing the 
adoption of agreed international labour standards. But the 
emphasis is upon social justice and the prevention of 
exploitation, and not upon equalising competitive conditions 
between different countries.! 

The reaction of international competition upon labour 
standards is, however, a serious consideration. “ The failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 


obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
1See E. J. Phelan, Yes and Albert Thomas, pages 247-8. 
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the conditions in their own countries.”! Hence the need for 
international action in order that social progress may be a 
co-ordinated movement. Equality of conditions is not 
required, but appropriate rates of advance must be made on 
a world scale, with pressure upon laggards. Such action 
would go a long way towards preventing unfair competition. 
Competitive relations may be fair between two countries 
one of which has much higher wages than the other provided 
its labour productivity is correspondingly higher, but com- 
petition may become unfair if one of them increases its 
productive efficiency without making appropriate advances 
in its labour standards. 

Since the setting up of the Organisation in 1919 the 
Conference has passed some fifty draft conventions which 
together form the basis of an international code or standard 
of fair labour conditions. Most of these conventions are 
suitable for wide practical application. In order to be 
adopted by the Conference a two-thirds majority is necessary, 
this implying extensive support for the principles upon which 
conventions are based, and the support must include that of 
a large number of government delegates, who form fifty per 
cent. of the representation in the Conference. 

In the preparation of a draft convention and in its 
discussion in the Conference account is taken of the present 
state and possibilities of labour legislation and practice in 
the various countries. Difficulties arise because of the wide 
range which often exists in labour standards from backward 
to advanced countries, and the Conference can adopt various 
solutions. It may set a relatively low standard easy of 
attainment by the great majority of countries. Such a con- 
vention would be adopted in the hope that the least advanced 
countries would be able to apply the convention and thereby 
make some progress. Other conventions may set standards 


1 Preamble to the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 
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closely related to existing legislation and practice in the 
main body of industrial countries, and this is the course 
usually followed. Some of these countries may need to make 
a few changes in their legislation in order to be able to ratify 
the conventions, and by making these changes a movement 
is made towards greater international uniformity. Backward 
countries may often be unable to ratify the conventions, 
which, however, set standards towards which these countries 
may appropriately direct their evolution. Some conventions 
may set a high standard even for advanced industrial 
countries. Proposals on the forty-hour week are of this 
type. 

Reference has already been made to the relation between 
conventions and restriction of unfair international com- 
petition in labour standards. Now labour competition is 
based upon labour costs, and these costs are made up of 
various labour conditions including wages, hours and social 
insurance. A country might ratify a convention setting a 
high standard of social insurance benefits, and yet maintain 
its former competitive power against other countries by 
offsetting the burden of social insurance charges by reductions 
in wages or lengthening of hours. Unless, therefore, inter- 
national labour agreements effectively cover all the chief 
items of labour cost, the application of conventions will not 
necessarily reduce the severity of international competition 
in labour standards. 

This raises a real difficulty, for up to the present the 
I.L.O. has been able to deal only tentatively with wages, 
and its success in the application of conventions dealing with 
hours of work has been limited. The wage problem is 
complicated by differences in productive efficiency, cost of 
living and habits of consumption in various parts of the 
world, and also in recent years by currency instability. On 
hours of work several conventions have been adopted by 
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the Conference, but a number of chief industrial countries 
have neglected to apply them. It cannot, however, be 
assumed that inability hitherto to deal with the whole field 
of labour conditions results merely in a transfer of burdens 
from one part of the field to another. The conventions 
already adopted have usually been applied without a lowering 
of other standards. 

Where a convention sets a standard which, if applied by 
some countries only, would be likely to place them at a 
competitive disadvantage with other countries, the method 
of simultaneous ratification by all the competing countries 
is usually considered. This method was proposed for the 
eight-hour day convention and also for the convention fixing 
the hours of labour of underground workers in coal mines. 
Up to the present the hopes of progress by simultaneous 
ratification have been disappointed, but the method is one 
which should yet prove of great value under favourable 
conditions. 

A further problem in the application of conventions 
arises from the varying practices of different countries in 
methods of regulating labour conditions. In some countries 
working conditions are mainly regulated by legislation, 
whereas in others voluntary collective agreements are nego- 
tiated whenever possible. The I.L.O. has relied up to the 
present mainly upon legislation, desiring governments to 
assume international treaty obligations towards one another 
by undertaking to apply through national legislation standards 
which conform with those laid down in conventions. This 
is appropriate in countries where labour conditions are 
largely regulated by legislation. In Great Britain, however, 
wages, hours and certain other conditions of work are mainly 
regulated by voluntary collective agreements. These repre- 
sent “‘ gentlemen’s agreements ” between the parties, and the 
government has no responsibility for their enforcement. It 
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could not use such agreements as a basis for State obligations 
towards other countries without altering the character of the 
agreements. There is some tendency in this country for 
statutory authority to be given to representative collective 
agreements, this system being introduced in the cotton 
industry by temporary legislation in 1934. It is too early 
yet to say whether this method is likely to be extended to 
other industries or whether it is mainly a device to deal with 
the special circumstances of an industry suffering from severe 
depression or from lack of organisation adequate to enforce 
collective agreements by voluntary action. An extension of 
this method would facilitate the ratification of certain con- 
ventions by Great Britain and other countries, and it might 
also provide a means for the development of international 
labour legislation. 

A government’s decision upon the ratification or non- 
ratification of a draft convention depends largely on the 
national legislation already setting a standard at least equal 
to that of the convention, or alternatively on the government’s 
willingness to pass new legislation bringing the national 
standard up to that set by the convention. Great Britain, 
with thirty ratifications to its credit, has a higher record of 
ratification at the present time than any other important 
industrial country. Great Britain also sets a high standard of 
enforcement, owing to the activities of an efficiency inspectorate 
and to the vigilance of the trade unions and employers’ 
organisations. About one-half the British ratifications involved 
no legislative change, as existing law and practice was at 
least equal to the standards set by the conventions, while 
some of the other ratifications involved only minor legislative 
changes. New or appreciably improved standards were 
introduced into British legislation and practice when the 
conventions were ratified requiring the payment of wages 
for a period up to two months to indemnify shipwrecked 
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seamen for loss of employment, requiring a medical exami- 
nation of children and young persons entering upon 
employment at sea, prohibiting the night work of young 
persons, and fixing fourteen as the minimum age for 
admission to industrial employment. 

The British Government has been criticised for its failure 
to ratify certain conventions, particularly those dealing with 
hours of work. It has also been charged with showing undue 
caution and lack of leadership. It must be remembered that 
the prosperity of Great Britain is dependent to a greater 
extent than that of any other country upon international 
trade. Britain cannot, therefore, undertake obligations which 
would seriously weaken her competitive power in inter- 
national markets. She has not, however, shown any 
enthusiasm for the method of simultaneous ratification which 
would have largely removed this difficulty. In the regulation 
of hours of work the Government has been reluctant to 
introduce extensive statutory authority into a field largely 
controlled up to the present by voluntary collective agree- 
ments. 

The British Government’s arguments to explain non- 
ratification of the Washington Hours Convention varied 
from year to yeat and were sometimes self-contradictory, 
while its attitude towards the forty-hour week has not always 
been constructive. In the discussions on the forty-hour 
week, however, there was considerable justification for the 
British Government’s refusal to support the original pro- 
posals, there being confusion due to misunderstanding and 
differences of opinion on the purpose in view. To some 
the proposal represented a method of sharing the work 
available during the industrial depression, and this would 
have involved sharing the wages. The employed would have 
received a lower income for a shorter week in order that 
numbers of the unemployed would be brought back into 
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work. Others, including British workers’ representatives, 
desired the forty-hour week as a change affording a permanent 
increase in leisure time, and they considered that this change 
should be effected without reductions in weekly earnings. 
They believed that the growing productivity of industry 
could ensure maintenance of standards of living with a 
reduced week. In later discussions this confusion of purpose 
was largely removed, but disagreement remained between 
those who favoured the general application of the forty-hour 
week and those who advocated that the question should be 
considered separately for each industry. The British Govern- 
ment supported the latter more practical method. 

In dealing with hours of work in separate industries the 
{.L.O. has marked out one line for its future development, 
that is, to supplement its general conventions with special 
ones for particular industries. A second development would 
be to prepare regional conventions covering groups of 
countries in which conditions are fairly similar, or alter- 
natively to include in one convention several standards 
suitable for application in different regions. The Conference 
held last year at Santiago and the suggested Conference in 
Asia may prepare the way for this development. 

The I.L.O. provides a means of pooling experience in the 
field of labour legislation and practice, and of establishing 
principles and standards suitable as guides to progress. It 
is strengthening the forces in various countries which are 
working for the prevention of exploitation in labour standards 
and are insisting upon social responsibility for humanising 
industrial progress. It offers opportunities for international 
consultation and co-operation on questions not directly 
involved in the manceuvres of high diplomacy and the 
struggles of power politics. Such machinery is of special 
value at the present stage in the evolution of international 
relations. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
THE INSURANCE OF BLack CoATED WORKERS 
HE term “ Black Coated workers ” is generally taken 
to cover, roughly, all those wage or salary earners who 
are not engaged in manual work. These are at present 
about two million men and one million women, and 
include people in managerial positions in business, those 
engaged in public administration, clerical workers of all kinds, 
professional workers, and those working in businesses owned 
by themselves. 

Of these three million, only those employed under contract 
of service at salaries below {250 per annum are compulsorily 
insured for health, unemployment, old age and widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions under the State schemes, but the new Act 
just passing through Parliament extends to independent 
workers (up to salary limits of {400 for men, but only £250 
for women) the option of entering the State scheme as a 
voluntary contributor. It is estimated that about two million 
people will be affected by this option, and the Government 
Actuary anticipates that some 700,000 will take advantage of it. 

The existing possibilities of insurance for workers of this 
class are bewilderingly varied and numerous, and the facts 
as to the extent of insurance affected by them are corre- 
spondingly difficult to ascertain with any exactness. The risks 
which black coated workers consider insuring for are many. 
The first in order of popularity appears to be property 
(including motor-car insurance, which is compulsory). Hardly 
any one who owns a small house fails to insure it against fire, 
and most small householders carry policies for their goods, 
whatever else they omit to insure. This type of insurance 
is effected through the private insurance companies, and 
amounts to many millions of pounds premium each year. 

The next most common form of insurance is life insurance, 
now very commonly taken out by married men who wish to 
make some provision for their wives and children in case of 
their own sudden death. The amount of this type of business 
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done annually by the insurance companies reaches staggering 
proportions, being carried on by some 120 insurance com- 
panies, of which some of the larger receive as much as 
£12,000,000 in annual premiums on this account. So great 
is the popularity of this type of insurance that it is estimated 
that the new business last year represented a capital of 
£200,000,000. 

Parallel to this type of voluntary private insurance runs the 
State scheme for widows’ and orphans’ pensions, first intro- 
duced in 1925 and amended in 1929 and now further extended. 
This scheme caters for the same risk as life insurance. Manual 
and other workers who are compulsorily insured for this risk 
(and now the new black coated workers who may come in as 
voluntary contributors) know that on their death they will 
leave a pension of tos. a week for life (or until re-marriage) 
to their widows, and additional pensions to their children 
until they leave school. 

The third risk against which insurance is effected is illness 
and accident. Accidents arising out of and in the course of 
the employment were first provided for under the W’orkmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897 (amended in 1906 and 1918 and 
1923) and these liabilities are usually covered by insurances 
taken out by employers with private companies. Other 
accidents are often insured against by individuals under 
separate policies, and of recent years newspapers have made 
a great feature of the offer of such insurances to their registered 
readers. 

The cost of illness, as apart from accidents, is insured 
against under the vast scheme of National Health Insurance, 
first established on a small scale in 1911 and frequently 
extended, amended and improved since then. This scheme 
does not at present cover any black coated workers who are 
earning over £250 a year, except those who, having been in 
the scheme while their salaries were low enough to make 
them eligible, elect to remain in as voluntary contributors 
afterwards. For many years the number who did so elect 
was small, and was only 28,000 in 1928, but it increased 
rapidly in the following years, and was 285,000 by 1931, and 
is 650,000 to-day. 

There was for a long time a great deal of prejudice against 
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health insurance, involving the use of panel doctors, among 
the black coated workers, as there was also a great reluctance 
on their part to seek hospital treatment in the big voluntary 
hospitals. The costs of treatrnent, however, both in individual 
doctors’ and surgeons’ fees, in nursing homes and in private 
nursing, became a very heavy burden upon small salary 
earners, and in recent years numerous schemes have come 
into existence to provide paying beds in hospitals for this 
class of worker. Simultaneously, a movement for provident 
schemes connected with single hospitals or groups of hospitals 
has begun to grow, and a number of the approved societies 
which administer the National Health Insurance benefits have 
developed voluntary health insurance schemes for voluntary 
contributors. These approved societies are 1,000 in number, 
with some 7,000 separate branches, and they vary in character, 
including friendly societies, trade unions, and sections of the 
commercial insurance companies. They cater for some 
seventeen million compulsorily insured persons, and in 
addition a growing number of voluntary contributors from 
the black coated class. 

The fourth important risk against which people seek to 
insure is destitution in old age. Here again, there is a wide- 
spread compulsory and contributory State scheme, and in 
addition the non-contributory provision of an old age pension 
at 70 for everyone, subject to a means test. The first Act to 
introduce this very popular form of security was passed in 
1908, and it has been frequently extended and amended. 

At present all old people of 7o become entitled to tos. a 
week for life, provided they have not more than a very small 
income, and those who have been compulsorily insured under 
the various Acts for a sufficient time become entitled, both 
for themselves and for their wives, to this weekly sum at the 
age of 65. 

As in the case of health and dependents insurance, a large 
proportion of black coated workers have been outside this 
scheme, so far as the pension at 65 is concerned, but by the 
new Act they will be able to obtain its benefits. 

On the whole, however, the black coated class hopes for 
a higher standard of living in old age than can be obtained 
for tos. a week, and there is a growing tendency to effect 
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separate or additional insurance. A great many of the 
commercial insurance companies combine annuities with life 
insurance, in policies known as whole life assurance policies. 
These offer cover, in case of death, to provide for dependents, 
and either a lump sum at various retiring ages or alternatively 
a pension after those ages proportionate to the premiums paid 
and the length of time the policy has run. These schemes 
appear to be increasingly popular, something like half the 
£,200,000,000 of new life business now done annually being 
for life insurance plus old age. 

Provision of this kind is made by black coated workers 
individually, and in addition there are a rapidly increasing 
number of group schemes, which provide pensions for the 
workers in individual occupations or firms. The Government 
gives retiring pensions for the forces of the Crown, the police, 
civil servants and teachers, at a cost of many millions, and 
local authorities similarly provide for their employees under 
separate schemes of their own which are partly co-ordinated 
by the Act of 1922. An increasing number of private firms 
are now following the same example, and in 1935 there were 
1,641 such self-managing schemes which had been approved 
by the Treasury, as well as about an equal number of schemes 
administered for individual firms through insurance companies. 

The group type of scheme varies considerably from firm 
to firm, but is in the main devised for clerical and black coated 
workers, and gives pensions after contributory insurance of 
from tos. to £2 a week. It is estimated that some one and a 
half million people are included in them. Into this category 
come such schemes as the Federated Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme, and the parallel arrangements made by 
religious bodies for their ministers. 

Unemployment, which is the fifth major risk against which 
people seek to insure, is not at present very commonly insured 
against by black coated workers, except in the lower salary 
ranges, where the Unemployment Insurance Acts are in force. 
The usual way in which black coated workers provide for this 
risk is by ordinary savings, either in the Post Office, or one 
or other of the schemes of the National Savings Committee, 
or by a whole life assurance policy against which money can 
be borrowed to meet such an emergency. 
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Insurance for funeral expenses, which is one of the oldest 
of insurances, is not very common among black coated 
workers. It is extremely prevalent among manual workers, 
and the 170 competing industrial companies are said to employ 
some 70,000 agents and to collect over a million pounds a 
week in tiny sums. 

Taking all the risks together, however, it appears that 
there are a very large number of ways of insuring against each 
of them, and it also appears that a very high proportion of the 
black coated workers do in fact take advantage of these 
possibilities. It should however be noted that all the schemes, 
whether of private companies or of State insurance, tend to 
base themselves upon the needs of the average family—the 
male bread-winner with dependent wife and children. In 
reality the insurance needs of the population nowadays cover 
a much more variegated range, and although by diligent search 
almost every type of contingency can be found to be covered 
by some available policy, there is room for much more 
elasticity than is yet common practice, especially in regard to 
the insurance needs of single women and women workers. 

Ray STRACHEY. 


PuBLIC OPINION AND THE CORONATION 
N a recent article in this journal I discussed the growth 
of a semi-religious attitude towards the monarchy 
during the reign of George V, and showed that he 
became in the minds of a very large number of people 
a“ father figure,” infinitely benevolent and magically powerful. 
But I pointed out that this exalted and sacred position for 
the monarch was a new development and only came into 
existence when the public were sure both that the King was 
no longer really capable of interfering actively in political 
affairs and also that his personal life was beyond reproach. 
Now Edward VIII was unable to fit into this picture. He 
was too individual, too unconventional and too unstable. 
A popular and smiling bachelor prince, refreshingly unortho- 
dox as he was in some of his public appearances, his role 
was rather that of an elder brother than that of a father. 
His popularity was of a different type ; he proved too awk- 
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ward a figure to act as the centre of that immense radio and 
press propaganda which builds up the king as the magical 
symbol of our national unity and the bulwark against 
class division and socialism. His determination to marry 
a woman who had been in the divorce courts made the 
rulers of England despair of finding in him a suitable successor 
to his father, a family man of blameless private life, who 
would create an atmosphere of security and embody in 
himself English prosperity and English respectability. 
Edward’s abdication was, therefore, a very serious blow to 
the monarchical idea as it has developed in the last generation. 
Immediately after his departure from England, all the organs 
of propaganda were set to work to build up his brother 
George into the image of his father, into the model of the 
perfect British monarch. No one who carefully observed 
the Coronation could doubt that these months of propaganda 
were extremely successfully employed. <A few left-wing 
critics raised a little cheer for republicanism when Edward 
abdicated, but they carried with them only a very small 
following. 

Foreign and British observers agreed that the Coronation 
itself was an immense “ success,” that the mass of the public 
celebrated the occasion happily and enthusiastically. It was 
a demonstration of unity. An American journalist with a 
wide reputation in his own country was so impressed by the 
spontaneity of the cheering, by the absence of any “ sour 
note,” that he concluded that England is alone impervious 
to the struggle between left and right, that it has already 
achieved a “ united front.” He expected to find the Crown 
one of those “ pleasant anachronisms with which man solaces 
himself for the pains of progress. I had thought it a 
quaintly charming bit of medievalism preserved in lavender 
as a memento of days presumably more glamorous. I was 
not prepared for its vital reality. I looked for the theatrical 
and found a sacrament.” He noticed that whilst there was 
no “wild applause”’ there was apparently universal and 
willing acceptance of something which seemed to him as an 
American to have “ nothing to do with government of, by, 
and for the people. It was something quite different—a 
theocracy in partnership with a military oligarchy. George 
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was cast for the leading role, but His Grace of Canterbury 
had all the lines. In the Abbey the priest was top man. 
On the street the men-at-arms took over. The people sat or 
stood by the wayside and approved”!. 

There is no doubt that many foreign observers were 
similarly impressed, though not all of them had the same 
capacity for ironical appreciation. General von Blomberg 
expressed, I understand, a profound admiration for a display 
which, in spite of its comparative spontaneity, rivalled the 
most ambitious spectacles arranged by Dr. Goebbels. 

I wish to add the following comments. (1) It is true that 
the number of republicans, or rather of those who think it 
worth while to try to make a republic an immediate object 
of propaganda, is very small. It is true, too, that the effect 
of the intensive monarchical propaganda which preceded 
| the Coronation has been to create an appearance of unity and to 
| disguise real social division. This is indeed part of the 
intention; the Coronation procession and festivities are 
subsidiary to the rearmament programme. They are intended 
to show that the British Empire is still as strong and united 
as it was in 1914, that Manchukuo, Abyssinia and Non- 
Intervention in Spain are merely signs that the British lion 
is not in a mood for roaring, not that he has lost his teeth. 
About this there is no doubt that the propagandist effect of 
the Coronation is also substantially truthful. English people 
are still, above all, nationalist and, less than any other people, 
conscious of a social struggle on class lines. The public 
attitude to the Coronation is very much what it would be 
towards a serious threat to the British Empire. The Labour 
Party, and indeed the left as a whole with numerically 
unimportant exceptions, says about the monarchy, just as it 
says about the Empire: “‘ Of course, there’s a lot of ballyhoo 
about all this and we protest against the use of a national 
symbol for the purposes of conservative propaganda. But 
to go with the comparatively few extremists and attack the 
monarchy, the Empire and the Coronation, is simply to play 
into the hands of our opponents, who will have the vast 
majority of the people with them anyway. Far better pro- 


1Mr. Vincent O’Brien, of the Chicago Daily News, in a letter in New Statesman and 
Nation, May 22, 1937. 
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claim our loyalty with the rest and so be in a position to 
catch the public ear when we point out that there are still 
slums in England, still unemployment, and that glass coaches 
and golden crowns don’t fill hungry bellies.” It is to be noticed 
that even the Communists, who produced a penny pamphlet 
called “Parade of War” criticising the Coronation, 
were careful in their criticism not to offend the mass of 
working-class people, who whatever their politics, were 
spending surprising sums of hardly-saved money on tea-parties 
in the streets and other demonstrations of their determination 
both to be loyal and to have a good time. 

As for the less extreme organs of the left, they were 
probably far less guided by considerations of public policy. 
A journal with a million or two millions circulation is not 
likely to be openly critical of so immensely popular an event. 
The Daily Herald, which was as full of Coronation news and 
pictures and as empty of all other news as the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Express, attempted no criticism of the 
monarchical propaganda. It spoke of the Coronation as an 
overwhelming demonstration of national unity and contrasted 
our constitutional and Commonwealth freedom with the 
forced and false government of a totalitarian state. In 
criticism it went no further than Hannen Swaffer’s remark 
that the King was surrounded by members of one class. 
This was in line with Mr. Attlee’s criticism in the House of 
Commons of the excessive adulation shown towards royalty, 
and Labour’s plea a little later in the debate on the Civil 
List for a “simpler” throne. This debate was remarkable for 
Sir William Davison’s superb statement that “there is no 
family in the country which lives more simply than the 
Royal Family.” The News-Chronicle took a similar line, 
recalling that there are two nations in England, but it deduced 
from this not a class-war argument but the conclusion that 
since the King was popular with the down-and-out England 
as well as with the well-to-do England, monarchy is no 
longer a class affair. The News-Chronicle did, however, put 
in a word of warning against complacency by recalling that 
our prosperity was mainly on the surface and that there could 
be no security while everyone was making arms for mutual 
suicide. 
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(2) The effort to build up George VI into the image of his 
father has been extremely successful. The newspapers have 
not found it altogether easy, for the public knows very little 
personally of the present King and Queen and was for a 
long time still haunted by the memory of Edward VIII. 
One north-countryman put it in this way: “If it had been 
Edward, the nation would have gone mad. As it is, we 
would still like to cheer Edward, but we know that we’ve 
got to cheer George. After all, it’s Edward’s fault that he’s 
not on the throne, and George didn’t ask to get there. He’s 
only doing his duty, and it’s up to us to show that we 
appreciate it.” I have met this sporting attitude on several 
occasions during the Coronation period and I think that it 
has offset the natural appeal of one of the great love romances 
of modern history. It has been amusing throughout to 
notice how the very mention of Edward, who so short a 
time ago had all the limelight, was avoided in the souvenir 
Coronation programme and in the various newspaper 
supplements which have told and re-told both in picture 
and in text the somewhat uneventful story of the upbringing 
and careers of the sons of George V. This policy of for- 
getting the Duke of Windsor could not be wholly successful 
and Mrs. Simpson’s doings continued, of course, to possess 
good news value. But I think there has been a change and 
that to-day Edward is positively unpopular with a large 
section of the community. The editor of one of our great 
national daily papers tells me that the letters he receives 
suggest to him that the Duke of Windsor is now repudiated 
and even hated by many people who think of him, to follow 
Dr. Ernest Jones’s analysis, as the head of the family who 
has “let them down” and disgraced them. Nevertheless 
the attitude of the Church towards the ceremony—strictly 
correct from the point of view of Anglican doctrine—and 
the decision that no member of the Royal Family should go 
to the Duke’s wedding and that no film of the marriage 
should be shown in England, have aroused much resentment 
against the Archbishop and the Government. This resent- 
ment is vocal, however, mainly among the intelligentsia, and 
it is difficult to tell how widely it is felt throughout society. 

(3) Granted that enthusiasm has been general during the 
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Coronation period, it remains important to know what prompts 
this enthusiasm. How far do men and women in the street 
realise the symbolic significance of the occasion, how far is 
their loyalty personal and how far are they victims of that 
hysterical retrogression into magical theory which I have 
already attempted to analyse? There is no evidence to warrant 
a confident answer. But careful observation of the crowd and 
comparison of notes with other observers suggest that to the 
overwhelming majority the Coronation is primarily a vast 
circus of pantomime, centering round celebrities who have 
been made popular in the press and even on the wireless ; 
that it is a unique opportunity of waving a Union Jack and 
taking part in an historic event. Probably very few of the 
millions who have cheered the Royal Family during the past 
month are conscious of any significance beyond this. A tram- 
wayman, held up with me by a crowd waiting the arrival of 
the King, remarked: “It would be just the same to them if 
I were in the King’s place, as long as I had the same clothes 
on.” An independent radicalism of this kind is still common, 
and the feeling for the monarchy would be quickly revealed 
as a superficial sentiment if another effort were made to 
exploit the King’s popularity for political purposes. The two 
conditions for the popularity of the English throne are still 
applicable. There would be a quick reaction if the private 
life of the King was not exemplary, or if he were persuaded 
to take a partisan share in politics. For this reason one of 
the oddest statements made during the whole Coronation 
period was surely that of the Lord Chief Justice, who wrote, 
in an article in the Dai/y Mail on May 12, that the citizens 
of this country “know that the King can appoint and 
dismiss Ministers, that he can dissolve Parliament, and that 
he can refuse assent to any Bill which Parliament has passed.” 
Legally, of course, the King does possess these powers, but 
it is an astonishing thing to find the Lord Chief Justice of 
England lending the great weight of his authority to so 
misleading a statement of the actual functions of the King. 
It is also a reminder of how our least wise and most 
reactionary politicians might again be tempted, as they were 
in the Ulster crisis of 1914, to try to exploit the Crown for 
political purposes. One thing is certain. There would have 
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been no unanimity and much less enthusiasm if the public 
had believed in Lord Hewart’s theory; if the Crown still 
claimed to possess the veto which it has not in fact used 
since the reign of Queen Anne, we should have a strong 
republican party in England in a week. 

How far the attempt to revive the primitive magic of the 
Coronation, in a Christianised form, was successful, I am not 
sure. The effect the ceremony had on some observers was 
interestingly illustrated in the article by Sir Hugh Walpole 
in the Daily Mail. He was clearly affected by a symbolism 
of sacrificial and resurrected monarchy. When the King was 
stripped for anointment, Sir Hugh interpreted this ceremony 
as a surrender of power preliminary to the assumption 
of full glory. At that moment, he wrote, the King seemed 
to say: “I surrender everything except service.” “ He is at 
this moment the one great self-abnegating figure in this 
present world.” It was interesting to compare this solemn 
statement with the jovial account of the ceremony given by 

Lord Castleross. The Daily Express is written for a more 
sophisticated and more modern public than the Daily Mail ; 
it expects more humour and less superstition. But the most 
impressive example of such an attempt appeared in The Times’ 
leading article on the day after the Coronation ceremony. 
The leader, entitled “The Lord’s Anointed,” noted the 
origins of the Coronation in dim antiquity and the continuity 
throughout of the conception of a mysterious priest-king 
who dies and is reborn, is “a sacramental, even a sacrificial 
man ” who lives for his people and for his people sometimes 
“ must sacramentally die.” It was clear that the well-informed 
leader-writer in The Times fully understood that the Coronation 
ritual with its gorgeous regalia, its stripping and anointing, 
robing and lifting upon the throne is the same ritual that is 
used when kings are crowned in Fiji, and when royal chiefs 
ascend the throne in darkest Africa—the ritual which reached 
its greatest elaboration in the anointing of the early Brahmanic 
priest-kings. Anthropologically considered, the Coronation 
is a piece of magic, a magic ceremony catried out by the 
medicine-man, with the king as hero and victim, designed to 
bring fertility and prosperity. This ritual is commemorated 
in the folk songs and dances of every country ; if Zhe Times 
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leader-writer had been dealing with his subject in an anti- 
quarian instead of a reverential spirit the natural title for his 
article would have been “George Barleycorn.” 

Strangely enough, however, the object of The Times in 
reminding us of the anthropological basis of the Coronation 
was not to smile at the common conservatism of men who 
like to maintain forms when reality has changed, nor was it 
to warn us against the deadly danger of superstition. On 
the contrary, its aim was apparently to increase superstition, 
to persuade men, who might otherwise take a common-sense 
view of their institutions, that something magical had really 
taken place and that what we have all been brought up to 
dismiss as mumbo-jumbo in Central Africa had somehow 
become something very serious and efficacious when imported 
into Westminster Abbey. Zhe Times leadet-writer was no 
doubt sincere when he suggested that some mystical virtues 
did in fact proceed from the sprinkling of oil on the chest 
and hands and head of the King, when he said that once 
“the King had sat in that chair and passed through that 
experience ” he “‘ must rise up something other than he had 
been,” and that when the Archbishop went in under the 
canopy over the King’s chair “ bearing the consecrated oil 
as in the tabernacle, it seemed that those two men were alone 
with God, performing an act greater than they knew, more 
solemn than any person present could hope to understand.” 
But such language, appropriate enough in the time of the 
Stuarts, is surely out of place in the traditionally Protestant 
columns of Zhe Times. Those who have abandoned the 
belief in the Real Presence in the Sacrament might be expected 
to distinguish in the Coronation between the symbolic use 
of ceremony and the primitive conception of the magical 
efficacy of ritualistic and cabalistic words. 

It is true that men in all ages have associated the idea of 
kingship with the idea of the patronage of a tribe, and it is 
true that the rationalistic republican has too often failed to 
realise the instinctive enjoyment which people find in 
ceremony and pageantry. It is true, too, that men do not 
necessarily become more rational because they have become 
republican. It is a delusion, which is dispelled by a glance 
at any modern dictatorship, that a republic is necessarily 
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more rational than a country which maintains a ceremonial 
and symbolical king. But it is just this natural tendency of 
man to relapse into superstition which it is the business of 
responsible newspapers to counteract. Through a long 
evolutionary process men have learnt to see through the 
magic rituals which were once the centre of tribal life; they 
know now that to put on masks and join in a sacred dance 
will not change the weather or make the crops grow. They 
know, if they think about it, that if we are to solve the 
problems of war and poverty and misery, we need to be just 
as practical and as scientific in our understanding of the 
conditions of society as an agriculturist is to-day when he 
ploughs and irrigates the land. Yet there are those among 
our rulers who know all this, but who, for all their talk about 
democracy, do not intend a rational understanding of such 
matters to be spread among common people; they will 
prevent, if they can, the mass of mankind from understanding 
the causes of class division and the reasons why men are 
hungry in the midst of potential plenty. If we can be made 
sufficiently conscious of national unity, our leaders, magicians 
and wise men will be blessed, as the prayer in the Abbey 
put it, with “a quiet Empire.” Therefore the more we are 
deluded into magic and the less we understand our symbols 
the better for the powers that be. This is an easy but dangerous 
state of mind for our rulers to drift into. It is unwise to 
encourage hysteria and superstition. The reaction against 
reason and common sense has already, as The Times con- 
stantly remarks, gone to extravagant lengths in Europe, and 
the stability of society will not in the long run be increased 
if the politicians and newspapers in this country also turn 
their backs on reason, abandon the progress of centuries and 
deface our “ pleasant anachronisms ” with the revival of 
magic and the cultivation of Abracadabra. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 

SOME ForeIGNn Books 

F historical books the most important is M. Momtchilo 

Nintchitch’s two-volumed La Crise bosniaque 1908-1909 

et les Puissances européens (Costes: pp. 418, 412), not 

merely because it is founded on a close study of 
public documents, but because as a former Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs he has intimate knowledge of Serb policy 
and of local conditions. He traces in great detail the history 
of the preliminary steps with special reference to the famous 
Buchlau conversations at which he has no doubt that the 
more cunning, but less clever, Aehrenthal tricked Isvolsky 
into an attitude of immediate acquiescence in something 
definite for the sake of remote and undefined compensations. 
Both statesmen were badly in need, personally and politically, 
of a startling success ; both had its winning in their minds 
and both would have won it if the conversations of Buchlau 
had not been between two men who knew that any really 
great success must be won at the expense of the other. The 
foundations of Aehrenthal’s policy are well described both in 
their personal and public aspects, and the annexation was, as 
a result of Aehrenthal’s foresight in getting a blank cheque 
from Buelow, a first-class diplomatic victory of the moment. 
Isvolsky, who did not despair of petting the compensations 
vaguely promised by a revision of the Berlin Treaty, found 
himself opposed, not only by the policies of other countries, 
but by an overwhelming outburst of public opinion at home, 
which, ignorant of the possible developments, saw only the 
immediate and apparently irrefutable humiliation. Of the 
sequel, which was so nearly a European war, M. Nintchitch 
gives an excellent account particularly valuable for its ample 
information on Balkan opinion and policies, and in his 
conclusion explains what in his view made the Austrian 
victory really a defeat. That last chapter is very valuable ; 
it is at once a criticism of the performance of statesmen and 
a treatise on statesmanship in general. Particularly interesting 
is the analysis of the currents and personalities which pre- 
vented the Austrian jingoes from making war on Serbia and 
his defence of the decision not to break the peace. The 
serious student of the sources will find here only little 
definitely new information, but he will indeed be a serious 
student if he does not find something which he ought to 
have known and had overlooked or of which he had missed 
the significance. He will also find ripe judgment of men 
and things such as is all too rare in work of this kind. 

Beside M. Nintchitch’s monumental work some recent 
studies of pre-war history which have appeared in Germany 
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seem slight but should not be passed over. There is first 
Walter Schinner’s Der oesterreichisches-italienisches Gegensatz an 
der Balkan und an der Adria bis zur Dreibundkrise 1875-1896 
(Kohlhammer : pp. viii. 204) which brings together in narra- 
tive form an immense mass of material. The actual “Gegen- 
satz”’ did not lead to any great events, but it was determinative 
of policy to an extent often stated but less often so well 
appreciated. Herr Schinner has studied his documents 
carefully and has political sense. 

The second is Cemal Tukin’s Die politische Beziehungen 
gmischen Oe5sterreich-Ungarn und Bulgarien von 1908 bis zum 
Bukarester Frieden (Christian: pp. 234). This is much more 
wordy and less reliable, but deserves mention as another 
study in isolation of a particular set of political events. Its 
main merit is its inclusion of Bulgarian material. The third 
deals directly with M. Nintchitch’s period, Heinz Sasse’s 
War das deutsche Eingreifen in die bosnische Krise im Maerz 1909 
ein Ultimatum? (Kohlhammer: pp. x 113). There is here 
much on the nature of an ultimatum on more or less familiar 
lines, but there is also a good deal about the actual diplomatic 
negotiations. Herr Sasse concludes that there was no ulti- 
matum, though the precise difference in effect between this 
particular démarche and an ultimatum is difficult to see. 
M. Nintchitch satisfied the legal purists and the historians by 
talking of pression. 

Of recent books on German policies the enlarged edition 
of Franz Reuter’s biography of Schacht (Schacht : Deutsche 
Verlag, Stuttgart: pp. 234) deserves attention. The earlier 
sketch was just a eulogy; the revised edition is a much 
more serious piece of work, for it deals in considerable detail 
with the financial history of Germany. It is throughout a 
defence of Schacht’s policy and is apt to mistake financial for 
political judgments, while discreet silence is maintained on 
vital aspects of the self-sufficiency and raw materials policy, 
but it does give clearly and intelligibly an outline of a 
situation which Schacht is doing his best to dominate. Herr 
Reuter’s task was not easy, because he could not but remember 
the bitter criticism of the radical Nazi wing, and there is a 
good deal missing, but there is for the first time a connected 
account of the technical reasons for Schacht’s strange conduct 
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over the Young plan and his conversion for politico-financial 
and sentimental reasons to National Socialism; it does not 
appear that he ever regarded National Socialism precisely in 
the light that its leader does. The book ends with a very 
full account, bristling with figures, of the four years’ plan. 
There are perhaps over-many figures and over-few judgments 
for the political student, but there is much here for the student 
of economics in this defence, although he may find as much 
to disagree with as to support. 

Otto Strasser returns to the charge of accusing Hitler of 
betraying National Socialism in another small book, Wohin 
treibt Hitler ? (Granov, Prague: pp. 82). The argument is 
the familiar one that in the June purge Hitler broke 
with revolutionism and came down on the side of 
old-fashioned reaction, that the policy of aggressive 
imperialism succeeded in isolating Germany with the result 
that Germany, just because of her efforts at self-sufficiency 
in a suspicious world, faces an internal revolutionary situation 
although there is as yet no revolutionary movement. The 
signs of its creation are collected and analysed and the 
conclusion drawn is that, while anti-Semitism and anti- 
Bolshevism are mere camouflage for the aggressive war- 
victory which will save the regime, the situation itself may 
develop swiftly enough to anticipate the aggression. There 
are one or two new details and pieces of information, but 
on the whole the evidence like the argument is familiar. 

The famous purge saw the final liquidation of the Freikorps 
as an influence in Germany. Four years have passed, and it 
has seemed good to the Government to permit rehabilitation. 
Nothing else can explain the simultaneous appearance of 
what all students have wanted for years, histories of the 
Freikorps movement. These are F. W. v. Oertzen’s Die 
deutschen Freikorps 1918-1923 (Brueckmann, Munich ; pp. 510) 
and E. von Schmidt-Pauli’s Geschischte der Freikorps 1918-1924 
(Schramm, Stuttgart: pp. 372). The subject was a delicate 
one. The facts remain, alluded to very courageously if 
complimentarily by Oertzen, that the present saviour of the 
German people never thought of joining any of the unofficial 
organisations whose members, whatever their faults, at least 
fought, bled and died against the Communist and the 
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foreigner, that he spent years eradicating one by one the best 
of the Freikorps leaders from the party, and that he finally 
crushed what was left of them in one grand holocaust. There 
is something delightfully naive in the endeavours of both 
authors to make out the Freikorps men as magnificent, 
unselfish heroes which they weren’t, but completely ignorant 
of politics which again they weren’t, and to create a con- 
temporary Valhalla of heroes who are out-of-date. To say 
that either book is adequate is untrue, although Oertzen’s is a 
valuable contribution to post-war history, for it is less 
rhetorical and much better documented than Schmidt-Pauli’s. 
Between them it is possible to trace the events in a tormented 
history and to gather something of the real, as opposed to 
the sentimental, significance of what was a movement of 
great importance to Europe. 

There are several legal books which can only be briefly 
mentioned ; their titles indeed will tell the legal student all 
he wants to know. Prof. J. Escarra’s Le Droit chinois (Sirey : 
pp. x ti 562) is a detailed account preceded by a valuable 
historical introduction of Chinese law, analysing at once the 
law as at present in force, its effects and its teaching. Prof. 
Mirkine Guetzévitch’s La Technique parlementaire des Relations 
internationales (Sitey: pp. 86) is another of that author’s 
illuminating expositions of the part played by parliament in 
international relations and its control of foreign policy. The 
same author with three other professors is responsible for a 
new review, the Revue d’Histoire politique et constitutionelle 
(Sirey), which promises to be most useful to the student. 
In the first number Senor Zamora analyses the Spanish 
constitution of 1931, M. Siegfried the constitution of Canada, 
Sir Maurice Amos the new Indian constitution, and M. 
Millerand writes an interesting article on the first days of the 
Third French Republic. 

Finally one may just mention that the Avnuaire inter- 
parlementaire (Sitey: pp. 244) with its mass of political 
information has just appeared in its 1937 dress. In its own 
sphere there is no better book of reference. 

R. T. Crark. 
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Grey OF Fattopon. By G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. (Longmans. 
165.) 

NE of the reasons why Professor Trevelyan excels in 
(= art of biography is that he possesses in a very high 

degree the capacity of concentrating upon one aspect 

of his subject. Like a great portrait painter, he makes 
the characteristics which he considers significant so alive and 
interesting with deft touches and subtle shading that the rest 
of the man is only a background. In this book the portrait 
of Grey the man seems to have been a labour of love—the 
rest merely a labour. 

As is explained in the preface, Grey of Fallodon had two 
entirely distinct careers. He was a great lover of nature and 
devoted a large portion of his life to observing birds, fishes, 
flowers, and streams. He published three books on these 
themes which Professor Trevelyan perhaps places a little too 
high when he ranks them with those of Izaak Walton and 
Hudson. Still they are delightful pieces of literature and 
together with the extracts from the diaries printed in this 
book will continue to give to many the great pleasure which 
they have obviously produced in Grey’s biographer. The 
birds of Fallodon and the cottage in the Hampshire woods, 
the perfect harmony of the marriage with Dorothy Grey, the 
tragedy of her death and that of her successor as well as of 
two dearly loved brothers, the loss of sight when leisure 
came at last, all these are depicted with the art of which the 
author is a master. For these beautiful pictures the book will 
always be read and remembered. Only one disconcerting 
note occurs. For the devoted lover of birds was also a first- 
class shot and in early life at least enjoyed to the full a “ hot 
corner ” with the pheasants. Neither Grey nor his biographer 
seem to think this combination at all surprising and the book 
is thus all the more a perfect interpretation of the English 
attitude towards nature and sport. 

There was however another Grey who was foreign 
minister of Britain during eleven fateful years. This was no 
bad position for any man to hold and there is perhaps in the 
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book too much insistence on the sacrifices it entailed. Both 
Castlereagh and Palmerston also loved country life and fondly 
longed for it in the midst of their labours to which they gave 
up not eleven years but a whole life’s span without more 
than an occasional grumble. Grey of course enjoyed his work 
as all British foreign ministers have done except Derby. The 
negotiations in which he took part have already been analyzed 
in greater detail than those of any other of our foreign 
ministers. Numbers of his own private letters have been 
printed in the Twenty-five Years and the British Documents on 
the Origins of the War. Professor Trevelyan does not seem to 
be quite at his ease in this environment and such new material 
as he uses adds but little of importance to what we already 
know. He accepts Grey’s point of view throughout. 
Occasionally he criticises mildly his methods as in the famous 
instance of the military conversations with Russia about 
which Grey attempted to deceive Parliament. But of most of 
his diplomacy he gives merely a lucid summary without 
attempting to go very deep beneath the surface. There is an 
enormous literature on this period of history. But the only 
criticisms which Professor Trevelyan answers in any detail are 
those of Mr. Lloyd George. Foreign historians he almost 
entirely ignores in the true spirit of Grey himself. He even 
claims that Grey’s ignorance of Europe was an advantage to 
him. Grey was in truth the most insular of our foreign 
ministers and he made no attempt to correct his defects. It 
is a singular irony that no other minister since Castlereagh 
involved us so deeply in Continental entanglements. Perhaps 
the two facts are not unconnected. 

Grey’s patience and steadiness will always be admired. 
There will be for long debate as to his insight into foreign 
problems and the minds of foreign statesmen, his ability to 
control his own office especially men like Nicolson and 
Crowe, his power or even desire to make his Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment and people realise the issues at stake. Like Castlereagh, 
whom Professor Trevelyan describes as the greatest of his 
predecessors, he relied on patient work through diplomatic 
channels to keep the European peace. But Castlereagh had 
a conception of the unity of Europe which Grey lacked and 
he knew himself all the men who determined its fate. Grey 
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had to rely on subordinates for the interpretation of telegrams 
and despatches. One has the feeling that Europe was never 
real to him. 

One of the most curious things in British Foreign Policy 
is the military conversations. Grey was unhappy later at his 
concealment of them from the Cabinet. But the whole 
situation was dominated by the fact that it was certain that 
if Germany attacked France she would violate the neutrality 
of Belgium. Grey cannot have been ignorant of this fact 
which was a commonplace to the General Staff. Even if he 
could not take notice of it publicly, as Mr. Trevelyan suggests 
was the case, why were the Cabinet not made aware of it and 
prepared to face it? The soldiers knew that this fact would 
make Britain’s entry into the war a certainty, and their 
military plans were based on the supposition. Grey seems 
to have shrunk from the contemplation of the brutal reality. 

Grey’s entente with Russia before the war at the expense 
of Persia and his treaty with Italy during the war at the 
expense of the Serbs were distasteful to him and are only 
defended on grounds of the extreme necessity of winning 
allies against Germany. There is much to be said for the 
view that both were mistakes and cost us dear. Italy, however, 
had always been the friend of England and Professor 
Trevelyan misleads his readers when he says that she had not 
positively stipulated in any treaty that she should not be 
called upon to fight against her. She secured Ministerial 
declarations to that effect from her partners in the Triple 
Alliance which amounted to the same thing. The instinct 
of most of her statesmen and people was to come in on the 
same side as Britain or at least preserve a benevolent neutrality. 
This last attitude might have suited us better than her armed 
assistance. But in all his war agreements Grey was the 
puppet of circumstances. He had no plan or consistent policy 
tor the reconstruction of Europe. 

His instinct was however profoundly right in his dealings 
with the United States. Here he was much helped by Cecil 
and the two statesmen were also amongst the foremost in 
accepting the idea of a League of Nations. Grey’s authority 
did much for that cause in his later years though he seems 
to have been very sceptical of its chances of success. It was 
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indeed only by a great effort that he could bring himself to 
play any part in politics in the post-war years. His dislike of 
the principles or lack of principles of Mr. Lloyd George was 
the sole stimulus to action. He always believed in immortality 
and was longing for a release from this world and a reunion 
with Dorothy Grey. His increasing blindness and other 
misfortunes make such an attitude a natural one. But one of 
the keys to an understanding of Grey’s career is that his 
personal life prevented him from using to the full the 
possibilities of greatness that were his. Similarly in this book 
the very excellence of the description of Grey the man makes 
the rest of it curiously unsatisfying. 
C. K. WEBSTER. 


WorRLD TRADE AND ITs Future. Sy Sir ARTHUR SALTER. 
(Humphrey Milford. 75. 6d.) 
UCCINCT without dryness, brilliant without super- 
ficiality, realistic without losing hold on underlying 
economic principles, Sir Arthur Salter must surely 
be one of the most convincing propagandists of econ- 
omic sanity in an economically insane world. World Trade 
places before a wider public five lectures delivered, under 
the terms of the William J. Cooper Foundation, at Swartmore 
College, Pennsylvania, and its aim, to quote the author’s 
prefatory note, has been “ rather to suggest a certain general 
orientation of policy than to present an actual programme.” 
This orientation of policy consists, briefly, in the acceptance 
of the regrettable fact of economic nationalism and endeavour, 
instead of vainly striving for a return to cosmopolitan 
individualism, to frame a workable system on the basis of 
that fact. The rise of economic nationalism is explained and 
described, analytically and historically, in the first three 
chapters ; essentially it is the outcome of capitalism’s inade- 
quate flexibility in practice, when confronted with changes 
in demand or with the results of error. Laissez faire individ- 
ualism, in these circumstances, jettisons its surplus factors 
of production ; and the process of reabsorption, theoretically 
automatic, even in a closed community, has in the past only 
been made tolerably swift and certain by the existence of the 
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ever-expanding markets provided by unexploited territories 
abroad and an increasing population at home. These outlets 
no longer exist on anything like the same scale ; consequently 
the inevitable temporary disequilibria of economic change 
impose, when they occur, intolerable hardships which have 
to be relieved by State intervention. Such intervention in 
turn increases rigidity, makes the process of adaptation 
slower, and leads to demands for more intervention; the 
State finds itself more and more concerned with industry 
and commerce. <A nationalist trade policy results, partly 
from the pressure of vested interests created at one stage or 
another of intervention, and partly from the genuine desir- 
ability, to the legislating authority, of substituting transactions 
within its control for transactions over which it has no 
jurisdiction. This is the underlying development; super- 
imposed upon and reinforcing it are, of course, the more 
acute maladjustments and the intense national feeling, among 
victors and vanquished alike, arising out of the Great War. 

Such is the situation from which Sir Arthur Salter’s 
policy has to start. We are unlikely to revert to /aissez faire ; 
collective action has come to stay. No nation may be—no 
nation probably is—an ideal unit for this collective action ; 
but no alternative authority stands a chance of gaining poli- 
tical acceptance at present. The way out lies through delib- 
erate and clearly thought out collaboration between the 
national units. Co-operation should begin on the monetary 
front, with exchange stabilisation, not at rigidly unalterable 
parities but with provision for change after consultation. 
The agreed ratios should be maintained by joint action, 
either by a joint equalisation fund or by the concerted use 
of national funds. At the same time the Central Banks 
should co-operate in maintaining relative price stability ; 
and the issue houses in financial centres should guide long- 
term international movements of capital on responsible 
lines. The nations should consider their balance of trade as 
a whole and in relation to their whole economic policy, 
aiming not—as under the new-bullionism of today—at a 
positive balance but at an equilibrium. Once definite policy 
has supplanted the chaos of special measures improvised 
under the pressure of emergency or of vested interests, the 
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way will be open for more low-tariff clubs and for a widening 
and liberalisation of clearing agreements. This process should 
be supplemented by a return, in colonial territories, to an 
open door policy. 

If only some such plan had been put into operation in 
1932! Perhaps it is not too late even now. But in 1937 
the consideration of national economic policy as a whole 
has, where it is heard, an ominous ring. The nations are 
indeed overhauling their policies; with the single aim of 
efficiency in war. 

Honor CROOME. 


HistorY OF PARLIAMENT: BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE Commons House, 1439-1509. By COLONEL THE 
RiGHt HonourABLE JosiAH C.WeEDGwoop, D.S.O., M.P., 
in collaboration with ANNE D. Hort, M.A. (London: His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1936.) 

HIS volume is the first to appear in the History of 
Parliament launched by Colonel Wedgwood. It forms 
part of a series of three, which will cover the period 
1439-1509. It contains biographies of members of the 

House of Commons for the whole seventy years in question. 

In the second volume members of both Houses will be 

classified by the Parliament in which they sat. The third 

volume will use the material assembled in the first two to 
draw conclusions as to the political characteristics and 
development of the period. 

Of the necessity for a work such as Colonel Wedgwood 
has planned, there can be no question. ‘“ Knowledge of the 
personnel,” as he rightly remarks in his introduction, “ ts 
essential to the knowledge of the working of the Institution.” 
Nor is it only to those interested prin.«rily in Parliament as 
an institution that information as to its personnel is indis- 
pensable. Some justly esteemed accounts of the working of 
Parliament occasionally appear to the layman in constitutional 
history to be slightly unrealistic. If man is a political animal, he 
is also a landowner, farmer, merchant, banker and industrialist. 
Members did not in the past shed, on riding to Westminster, 
the interests in which they were involved in the life of their 
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counties and boroughs, any more than they do at the present 
day. No theory as to the relation between the economic and 
political aspects of life is implied in saying that not much will 
be made of either if each is studied in isolation. If, however, 
they are to be used to throw light on each other, we must 
know far more than at present we do of the economic 
affiliations of members. It is equally true, and equally 
important—since man is not merely an economic animal 
—that we must know more about their family con- 
nections, the offices, if any, which they held, and the part 
which they played in the life of their localities. What that 
means is that we must use much more evidence of a 
biographical kind than has hitherto been available. The 
prospect is an appalling one ; except as regards the celebrities, 
the labour involved is enough to break one’s heart. The 
present volume contains biographical notes, on the average 
150 words each, relating to 2,500 members out of the 3,800 
or so who, it is thought, may have sat in the twenty-nine 
Parliaments summoned to meet between 1439 and 1509. For 
later periods, the task is likely to be even heavier. Only a 
co-operative undertaking can enable it to be carried through. 
That is the justification of Colonel Wedgwood’s project. 
Only a specialist in the history of the fifteenth century 
could say how far the present volume satisfies the demands 
of the historian. The layman, except in so far as he is 
interested in particular persons and localities, will not get far 
beyond the racy introduction of Colonel Wedgwood. He 
will note the large number of officials of one kind or another 
returned as members, the importance of family connections, 
the dependence of many members of the House of Commons 
on the nobility, the considerable contribution to it made to it 
by a long list of trades and industries, the presence in 
Parliament of members of some families then obscure, but 
later to be famous, the surprising youth of many members, 
and the violence which is the background of the politics of 
the time. But beyond these commonplaces he can hardly go. 
It would help him, and, indeed, all readers, if in later volumes 
more use could be made of tabulation, for example—to give 
only one illustration—of the number of members connected 
with different occupations, which is in place in a work of 
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reference of the kind. For the rest, the reader can only 
express gratitude for what is here provided, and look forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to subsequent volumes. 

R. H. TAWNEY. 


PusBLiC ENTERPRISE: DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL OWNERSHIP 
AND CONTROL IN GREAT Britain. Edited for the 
New Fabian Research Bureau by Wiit1am A. Rosson. 
(Alen e> Unwin. 125. 6d.) 

HE most important feature of post-war constitutional 

istory is the rapid development of the public com- 
mission as an instrument of government. It is worthy 

of study for its own sake. It is even more suitable 

for examination because it is a device which can be used for 
the administration of some of the services which a Labour 
Government might decide to nationalise. It is, of course, 
only one such device. Roughly speaking, there are four 
different ideas in the Labour Movement as to the government 
of national services. The first is that any such service should 
be administered under the direction of a minister responsible 
to Parliament. The practical working of that system, its 
advantages and defects, are studied by Mr. John Dugdale in 
his essay on the “ Post Office.” The second is that of worker’s 
control or guild socialism. That is not studied in the present 
volume because there are no examples ; nor, in spite of the 
miners, are there likely to be any unless a Labour Government 
completely loses its head. The third is the co-operative idea 
examined, not very thoroughly, by Mr. O. Walworth. The 
fourth is that of the public board, of which seven examples 
are chosen for examination in this volume. 

The book is concerned with public enterprise. It is, 
therefore, concerned with the public board only so far as it 
is an instrument for the government of socialised industries. 
This limitation unfortunately cuts out one of the most 
instructive, the Unemployment Assistance Board. It is 
instructive because the Unemployment Act, 1934, was one 
more attempt to take a social service out of politics. The 
attempt failed when Chadwick’s Royal Commission recom- 
mended it in 1834. It failed again in the example of the 
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Insurance Commissioners (which, with the Scottish boards, 
called forth by the general objection to administrative boards 
set out in the Report of the Machinery of Government 
Committee). It failed again in the early months of 1935. 
An examination of this example on the one hand, and of 
other examples of successful boards (such as the Civil Service 
Commission) on the other, is really part of an effective 
examination of the commission system, even in relation to 
enterprise. 

The essays themselves vary in quality from the exceilent 
example set by Dr. Lincoln Gordon in his explanation of the 
Port of London Authority down to the least effective, which 
need not be specified because it is in fact quite good on some 
aspects of the problem. Two fundamental facts emerge. 
The first is that there is no common mould from which a 
new commission can be cast. The method of government 
and the constitutional relation must be examined in each 
case to determine the scheme which best befits the particular 
industry. The second is that on the whole the system is 
approved. It is not always approved for the same reasons, 
and in some cases (notably those of the marketing boards) 
considerable modifications are considered desirable. On the 
whole, however, it may be said that the device has come to 
stay. This conclusion would probably be reinforced if some 
of the less well-known bodies had been considered. These 
include, for instance, the harbour authorities, Trinity House 
and (a significant example for those who ask for an Invest- 
ment Board) the Public Works Loan Board. 

On one fundamental question some of the essays are 
strangely reticent. There is no real explanation of the 
methods and efficiency of Parliamentary control. Mr. Dug- 
dale explains the difficulties arising from Parliamentary 
control of the Post Office ; but not all the essays state whether 
the Speaker allows questions or the Minister answers them, 
whether the Estimates are presented to the House of 
Commons, whether the authorities appear in the Estimates 
of the relevant Departments, whether debates have been raised 
on adjournment motions or otherwise. Dr. Robson’s 
excellent concluding survey mentions this question casually. 
It is there pointed out that a debate may take place on a new 
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Bill; and it is also suggested that a debate may occur on 
the presentation of the report of a Departmental Committee. 
Dr. Robson was thinking, no doubt, of the recent Broad- 
casting debate, which took place only because the Government 
moved a motion. The real question is the opportunities 
which the ordinary procedure at present allows. In this 
connection there might be considered more fully the examples 
of the Forestry Commission, the Charity Commission and the 
Church Estates Commission. In this connection, too, the 
example of the Unemployment Assistance Board is again 
important because Estimates are presented and can be put 
down for discussion in Supply. These matters ought to be 
fully considered because the real question at issue is that of 
the relation between the technical service and the elected 
representatives. The information can be obtained only by 
gtubbing through Hansatd and by careful study of the 
Standing Orders ; but this is the kind of work which the 
New Fabian Research Bureau ought to do. 

In spite of this omission and the sketchy character of one 
or two of the essays, the book is a notable contribution. It 
does not wholly fill the gap because the control of trading 
services is one aspect only of public control ; and if there is 
a difference between those services and such services as 
unemployment assistance, mental deficiency, the registration 
of births and deaths, and other quasi- -independent services, 
it ought to be brought out strongly by examination of those 
other services. Nevertheless, it fills a large part of the gap. 
Particularly important are the discussions, especially in the 
concluding chapter, of the problems of personnel and staff. 
The essay on the London Passenger Transport Board and 
the final essay also deal with the difficult subject of com- 
pensation. The volume is essential to every student of the 
modern Constitution and to all who want something more 
precise than a vague aspiration for “ nationalisation.” 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. 
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PROPERTY AND ImpropEeRty. By J. A. Hopson. (Gollance. 

45. 6d.) 

N his latest book Mr. Hobson returns once again to the 
Tex on capitalist inequality, supporting the familiar 

underconsumptionist thesis with the attractively named 

new concept of “improperty.” Socialists have made 
the mistake of lumping together for condemnation all prop- 
erty from wherever it may be derived ; a mistake not only 
in social wisdom but in political tactics, and one for which 
their opponents have been quick to make them pay. There 
should, says Mr. Hobson, be a clear distinction drawn between 
legitimate property, such as a man’s possession of his own 
clothes and tools, and illegitimate property, or “ improperty,” 
based on the unscrupulous use of superior bargaining power 
—which merges, if one goes far enough back into history, 
into actual robbery and forcible expropriation. Improperty 
perpetuates and enlarges itself by reason of the fact that saving 
is costless and automatic to the rich, who can thus enlarge 
their wealth indefinitely, fortifying their enhanced bargaining 
power at every stage. This same phenomenon of costless 
saving, unrelated to any personal sacrifice, brings about 
recutring maladjustments between productive capacity 
and market capacity; maladjustments met up to roughly 
the time of the Great War by a forward foreign trade policy, 
but now, in the absence of fresh markets, taking their full 
effect in devastating depressions. Thus improperty underlies 
what Mr. Hobson maintains to be the fundamental unsound- 
ness—the self-destructiveness—of modern capitalism. Make 
improperty impossible, and the major cause of economic 
maladjustment, as of international disagreements, disappears. 
There remain the administrative problems of socialist control, 
its extent and nature ; the former depending on the degree 
of standardisation of the product, the latter left virtually 
undiscussed. 

As always, Mr. Hobson writes moderately, persuasively 
and well. But quite apart from the shortcomings of his 
analysis of the trade cycle, stated here with a downright 
dogmatism which takes no account of recent theoretical 
advances, the all-important distinction between justiftable 
property and unjustifiable improperty is never really made 
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clear. Improperty arises from inequality of bargaining power. 
“Everywhere the so-called ‘cost’ measures, not the skill 
ot effort given out, but the strong or weak ‘ pull ’ of the owner 
of some factor of production.” This is of course perfectly 
true. It would remain true of any conceivable society, 
however equalitarian, in which any freedom of choice 
remained either to consumer or to producer. Costs, to 
quote Professor Knight, register competing attractions. 
They do not register horse-power, or pints of sweat, or de- 
grees of dexterity as measured by industrial psychologists. 
It is no less true that the inequality of incomes distorts the 
action of the pricing process as a guide to production; but 
it is not the inequality of incomes which is responsible for the 
relativity of costs. It is surprising to find an economist of 
Mr. Hobson’s standing suggesting, in effect, that there is 
something immoral about a low-cost producer making a 
better profit than a high-cost producer, such differences in 
cost constituting a constantly accruing source of “ improp- 
erty.” The idea wants further definition. Most people agree, 
whether they use technical language or not, that there is 
something wrong with the cumulative effects of monopoly 
and monopsony. Jacob did treat Esau shabbily. But where 
the barter is not a mess of pottage against a birthright, under 
the stimulus of starvation, but a perch at a window on the 
Coronation route against a sum sufficient to rent the whole 
house for a month, under the stimulus of Press-fed loyalty, 
does the transaction wear the same ethica! appearance ? 
The economic facts are exactly the same: monopoly con- 
fronted with exceptionally inelastic demand and therefore 
well placed for exacting special profits. Go a step further ; 
is the rise in price of fruit in hot weather, weather which makes 
no difference to the cost of production, a source of improperty 
because, the buyers’ wish for fruit having been stimulated, 
the bargaining position of the sellers has been improved ? 
There is no logical line to be drawn, no practical criterion 
to be applied ; and until one is found, there is really no room 
for “ improperty ” as an economic concept. 
Honor CROOME. 
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THE Macic oF Monarcnuy. By KInGsLey Martin. (/Vedson. 
25. 6d.). THE TWILIGHT OF THE British MONARCHY. 
By AN AMERICAN Resmpent. (Secker ¢» Warburg. 15.). 

N a leader on the occasion of the death of George IV 
lk he Times wrote: “ If the late King ever had a friend— 

a devoted friend in any rank of life—we protest that the 

name of him or her has not yet reached us.” Some ten 
years later Queen Victoria was hissed in the streets as Mrs. 
Melbourne. At the time of the Crimean War large crowds 
gathered on Tower Hill in the confident expectation that the 
Queen and the Prince Consort were to be imprisoned for high 
treason, an example of a real popular movement. In 1872 
Bagehot described the Queen and the Prince of Wales as “a 
retired widow and an unemployed youth.” As late as 1894 
Keir Hardie said, words which were constantly in my mind 
during the Abdication crisis: “ The life of one Welsh miner 
is of greater commercial and moral value to the British nation 
than the whole Royal crowd put together . . .” 

What has caused the startling subsequent change in tone 
about the Monarchy ? It is this question which Mr. Martin’s 
book answers. As readers of The Political Quarterly already 
know Mr. Martin is a remarkably skilled and objective 
observer of public opinion, and like everything else that he 
writes this book is brilliantly written. One may cite in 
particular the passage on pp. 99-100 explaining, with reference 
to the recent crisis, the traditional process of re-assurance 
which takes place in this country after the indubitable 
occurrence of one of those events which we have been brought 
up to believe impossible. The first student of the psychological 
aspects of the British Monarchy was Bagehot; Mr. Martin 
is his worthy successor, and his book undoubtedly the best 
that the Coronation has produced. 

Three factors account for the new-found popularity of the 
British Monarchy : first, a reasonable and proper respect for 
the characters of our recent Kings and Queens ; second, the 
development, particularly among the middle classes, of an 
unreasonable and superstitious worship of the King as an, 
almost semi-divine, “‘ Father of the Family ” ; third, deliberate 
exploitation of these two currents of feeling by “ sinister 
interests.” The line between the second and third factors is 
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not, of course, easy to draw. A broad criticism of Mr. Martin’s 
book is that he concentrates his attention on the second, 
“ magic,” and insufficiently stresses the connection since the 
seventies of the last century between the growth of the royal 
prestige and the growth of imperialism. 

The anonymous author of “ The Twilight of the British 
Monarchy ” covers much the same ground and expresses 
much the same opinions as Mr. Martin, and is similarly a 
brilliant writer. Few American residents can be as well- 
informed about British social and political institutions. He 
knows (p. 23) that “ Royalty is the special toy of the upper 
middle class,” that (p. 24) “the greatest contradiction in 
English social life ” is that “‘ of a society based at one and the 
same time on an advanced political democracy and on a 
retrogressive social aristocracy,” and shrewdly points out 
(p. 21) that: “ Long before Hollywood was discovered, 
Buckingham Palace had been the Hollywood of the British 
middle class, the projection screen for its ideal.” This is a 
very interesting pamphlet; it is only unfortunate that the 
general difficulty of selling pamphlets will almost certainly 
mean that it will not command the attention it deserves. 

Towards the end of his book Mr. Martin asks himself 
whether the effect of the discovery last December that after 
all the King was only human has been to break the Monarchy’s 
magical spell. That question has already answered itself. A 
propaganda campaign of tremendous intensity, waged by 
ptess, pulpit, radio and cinema, has succeeded in “ building 
up ” George VI into the exact replica of his father. This, with 
the Coronation, has ensured that the magic of Monarchy is as 
real to-day as it was at the time of the late King’s Jubilee. 
Mr. Martin and his brother-author make their plea, dignified, 
reasonable, restrained, for a British Monarchy of the 
Scandinavian type. They might as well try to fight poison-gas 
with a sword. Criticism of the Monarchy can only be part 
of the general struggle for reason against unreason, for 
equality against privilege. The Monarchy in its present form 
will last as long as inequality and superstition last, and not 
very much longer. 

Meanwhile there seems no reason, in that struggle, for 
singling out the Monarchy for special attack. It serves a 
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useful negative purpose in drawing-off from our heads the 
lightning of a Fascist dictatorship. Up-to-date as ever Mr. 
Shaw pointed this out in the Preface to his last play. Mere 
iconoclasm, he said, was a mistake, and the Roundhead folly 
of destroying the power of the pageant by forbidding all 
theatrical displays and dressings-up really a Thickhead one. 
FRANK Harvie. 


Soviet Democracy. Ay Pat SLOAN. (Gollancz. 288pp. 6s.) 
THE ENp oF SOCIALISM IN Russia. By Max EASTMAN. 
(Secker C» Warburg. 46pp. 15.) 
HESE two publications are significant illustrations of 
the present state of discussion concerning the Soviet 
regime. They are both written by Socialists. Mr. 
Sloan’s book is full of enthusiasm and support for the 
U.S.S.R. as it exists to-day. Mr. Eastman’s pamphlet is full 
of bitterness and criticism. There is relatively little serious 
disagreement over the facts. It is their interpretation which 
causes such violent divergence of views. 

Mr. Sloan is an educated Englishman who has recently 
lived and worked in Russia for six years. It is seldom that 
one comes across a book containing so much truth and 
falsehood, so large a measure of wisdom and foolishness, as 
are to be found between the covers of Soviet Democracy. It 
starts by giving an interesting and readable account of 
the new rights and opportunities which are available to every 
citizen in the Soviet Union. Equality of opportunity in 
regard to education and the choosing of a vocation; the 
rights of the wage-earner in a society where private employ- 
ment for gain has been abolished; the unique status and 
power of the trade unions; the opportunities for effective 
criticism offered by the periodic meetings of the whole staff 
of each enterprise with the director; the protection against 
arbitrary action afforded by participation of the local trade 
union official and the party cell in the management of each 
industrial undertaking ; the methods for ensuring that the 
People’s Courts reflect the opinions and feelings of the 
workers: all these aspects of the Soviet regime enable the 
author to contend with irresistible force that in many ways 
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the U.S.S.R. is far more democratic than any of the capitalist 
countries. Occasionally one comes across absurd statements, 
as, for example, that whereas in 1933 London appeared to 
be a land of plenty in comparison with Moscow, in 1936 no 
such contrast was visible. But lapses of this kind do not 
affect the general argument and Mr. Sloan is on very strong 
ground when he is discussing the new rights, opportunities 
and liberties which are available to everyone in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is when Mr. Sloan comes to discuss the older rights, 
opportunities and liberties which have been for long estab- 
lished in the Western democracies that his book deteriorates 
rapidly into a feeble panegyric of everything Russian. This 
failure to distinguish between the old and new elements 
vitiates much contemporary work on the Soviet system. 

Mr. Sloan seriously asserts that not only is the press of the 
Soviet Union entirely free, but that it is the only free press 
in the world. “ The Soviet press,” he tells us, “ gives voice 
to two kinds of criticism which are more or less non-existent 
in the press of Britain: criticism of the working of all kinds 
of public institutions; and criticism of the working of 
responsible persons. Both these kinds of criticism, in a 
country of private enterprise, would be damaging to the firms 
concerned, also to the authority of employers over workers, 
and are therefore taboo” (p. 103). He pursues this argument 
at great length, insisting that the working citizen of U.S.S.R. 
enjoys an effective freedom of expression denied elsewhere, 
and that “‘ the Soviet Press can truly claim to be democratic.” 
The prohibition of any fundamental criticism of the regime, 
and the suppression of dissentient opinion, resulting in the 
crimes alleged in the treason trials, he explains by saying 
that these people were suppressed because no one wanted to 
hear them any longer. “‘ This fact illustrates, not the undemo- 
cratic, but the democratic character of such a prohibition ” 
(p. 116). 

There is much else of an equally specious kind. Stalin’s 
position is said to be constitutionally similar to that of 
Baldwin when prime minister. The absence of any opposition 
party is justified on the ground that where a common purpose 
exists a party system is unnecessary. Mr. Sloan considers 
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that it is completely misleading to regard a party system as 
in any way typical of democratic institutions. In his view 
parties are simply the organs of conflicting classes. Hence he 
justifies the absence of any opposition party or group by 
assuming the complete identification of the Communist Party * 
with the interests of the only class now supposed to exist in 
U.S.S.R. 

In the chapter on “ Democratic Discipline and Freedom 
of Opposition ” the author relapses into almost inconceivably 
weak arguments. Democracy, he says, means that the people 
shall have the opportunity to refuse to hear those whose 
views are antagonistic to them. In capitalist democracies this 
is achieved by expelling them from their organisations—e.g., 
trade union or political party. This cannot be done in 
U.S.S.R. because the entire State is a worker’s organization, 
and expulsion beyond the borders is not feasible because the 
neighbouring countries would object. Hence, exile in Siberia 
or imprisonment for political dissentients is just and demo- 
cratic. The question of freedom of speech is dealt with by 
equally simple and misleading methods. “ Do Soviet workers 
want to get up and attack their Government in public 
meetings 2?” asks Mr. Sloan. And if certain individuals do 
want to do this, do the majority of workers want to listen 
to such speakers ? (p. 233) The answer given is that while a small 
minority may not enjoy complete freedom the vast majority 
of the people are free to express themselves as they choose 
(p. 235). Yet a little later Mr. Sloan declares that “ the 
freedom of workers to criticise their superiors and Govern- 
ment institutions does not extend to freedom to attack the 
the Government as such, because the people as a whole 
support this Government and do not oppose it.” How could 
opposition ever be formulated in such conditions ? Only by 
active violence, it would appear. But Mr. Sloan makes no 
mention of the 3,500 train wrecks said to be the work of 
Trotskyist conspirators. 

From beginning to end of this book there is not one 
word of criticism of the U.S.S.R. or its Government. Nor 
does the author so much as even mention the censorship of 
foreign newspapers and books in the Soviet Union, the 
prohibition on foreign travel and similar methods of con- 
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trolling opinion. The explicit and implied perfection of the 
Soviet regime is more fatiguing and less persuasive than a 
discriminating analysis would be, at any rate to English 
readers. Mr. Sloan has much of value to say; but he has 
stultified himself by wildly overstating his case and obscuring 
its weaknesses. 

Mr. Eastman (who has been associated with Trotsky as 
his English translator) declares, for his part, that there is 
nothing good in Russia to-day ; that the work of the revo- 
lution has been undone; and socialism abandoned. He 
attacks everything, especially the cultivation of national feeling 
and patriotism, the introduction of new economic inequalities 
among the workers, the emergence of a class structure based 
on these inequalities, the anti-feminist consequences predicted 
of the law prohibiting abortion, the issue of State loans at 
high rates of interest, the making over of the land for all 
eternity on an hereditary basis to the agricultural collectives, 
the introduction of strict discipline and uniformity into the 
educational system, the development of a bureaucracy of 

eat strength, and the governing of Russia “ by speeches 
rom the throne.” Mr. Eastman seems to have a tempera- 
mental dislike for organisation, bureaucracy and leadership ; 
and he does not attempt to explain how they can be dispensed 
with in a complex technological civilisation. Above all, he 
deplores the passing of Lenin’s former associates as a result 
of the trials; and he ascribes the conversion of Liberal 
intellectuals (including the Webbs, Professor Laski and Maxim 
Gorky) to the support of the Soviet regime as a consequence 
of its having abandoned all attempts at establishing true 
socialism. His pamphlet is a much more powerful document 
than the Retour de l’U.R.S.S. by Andre Gide (now 
published in English by Martin Secker & Warburg 
under the title, Back from the U.S.S.R.) which attracted an 
undue amount of attention both in France and in England. 

The intolerance of the Soviet Government is partly 
responsible for the production of such excessively uncritical 
ms excessively critical writings as these by Messrs. Sloan and 
Eastman. 

WriiraM A. Rosson. 
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